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SWEETENING UP OUR SOUR SOIL 


- What the Farmer Just Starting a Liming Program Wants to Know 


O THE man who has never used any form 
T of lime on his soil there are a number of 

questions which he naturally considers 
before deciding just how to proceed. Some of 
the more important follow: 

Shall I go to the trouble of testing my soil to 
determine whether or not it needs lime? 

Does it matter whether I buy from the near- 
est supply of limestone regardless of quality, 
or should I ship in from a more distant quarry 
whose product will run much higher in lime 
or calcium? 

Is there a factor to be considered in the dis- 
tance over which this material must be trans- 
ported, and if so, what is such maximum dis- 
tance? 

Is the cost of limestone laid down at my 
nearest railway siding the major cost, or does 
the labor item enter most largely into cost of 
application ? 

Will the fineness to which the material is 
eround have any direct bearing on the time 
at which the calcium or lime content of the 
material will become usable to the young 
legume plant? 

And, finally, can satisfactory results be se- 
eured by using a smaller- amount of limestone 
than is indicated by the soil test, and can any 
other material be substituted for limestone in 
correcting soil acidity? 

These are some of the questions which nat- 
urally concern the farmer and it shall be the 
aim of this article to deal with these problems 
as clearly and definitely as possible. 


Standard Soil Test Should be Made. 


The family physician must rely on both the 
symptoms present and on the reaction to his 
tests in order to correctly diagnose and treat 
his ease. No well meaning doctor prescribes 
a treatment without first determining the ap- 
parent cause, and the degree of treatment is 
measured by the prevailing need. 

No less is it true that before any liming work 
is attempted, the degree of sourness or acid 
condition of any soil should be determined by 
a standard soil test, and that the amount of 
limestone to be used shall be governed by such 
determination, 

While the careful testing of soil previous to 
liming is a common practice by the great ma- 
jority of farmers, yet there are many who are 
still attempting to grow legume crops on many 
of our soils without making any attempt what- 
ever to determine the real con- 
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Sifting foreign matter out of marl or soft limestone 
on a Delaware county farm 


the soil be offset by applications of manure. 

In many parts of the state, local deposits 
of limestone are being drawn upon for agricul- 
tural use. In general there is a large place 
for the utilization of these local deposits of 
good limestone. It does, however, call for the 
use of the portable grinding plant in many 
instances. Past experience does indicate that 
in the operation of the local grinding plant, 
individual ownership by one who gives the 
major part of his time and equipment to such 
operation is much more satisfactory and eco- 
nomical, than from collective ownership by a 
number of men who give only part time to 
grinding as the demand may arise. The suc- 
cessful operation of a limestone crusher de- 
mands expert care by competent operators. For 
its profitable operation it demands the maxi- 


mum number of working hours per season. 

For the convenience of the consumer, a sup- 
ply_of ground limestone just at the time when 
his farming operations can best handle the 
labor involved in the spreading, is of major 
importance. 

In the larger number of cases, the real cost 
of applying limestone is not in the eash cost of 
the material as laid down at the nearest rail- 
way siding, It is usually the labor cost involved 
in getting the material hauled to and spread on 
the land. 

Relying on the past experience of those who 
have collected data on the various items in- 
volved in the transportation and application 
of this material the following suggestions are 
offered: +) 

If the farmer ean buy his supply of lime- 
stone from ear lot shipments delivered within 
five miles of his farm, then it seems advisable 
to consider buying from the larger quarry. If, 
however, he must transport this material for 
a greater distance than that mentioned, the 
installation of the local grinding plant should 
be considered if local deposits are found within 
a radius of that distance. In quantity grinding 
such as is done at the commercially operated 
quarry, the cost per ton unit is considerably 
reduced under that at the smaller plant in 


which hand labor is involved. 


Place for Portable Grinding Plant. 


If the area to be limed is far removed from 
deliveries on the railway then there is a large 
place for the portable grinding plant. It does 
have the advantage in that it does furnish a 
stock from which any amount may be pur- 
ehased at any time and the buyer is not com- 
pelled to move large quantities at a certain 
definite time as is the case in car load ship- 
ments. In addition the portable crusher may 
be moved about from one location to another, 
thus bringing an available supply at a much 
less distance to the consumer in the sections 
more remote from organized transportation. 
Regardless of the method by which grinding 
is accomplished, it is important that the more 
finely divided material be secured when at all 
possible. 

Limestone when shipped in by railroad is 
subject to the same demurrage charge as is 
other materials. This means that the carload 
of fifty to sixty tons of material should nor- 
mally be unloaded from the car within the 
forty-eight-hour limit from the 





dition of such soils as regards 
their suitability for growing 
such erops. Our commonly 
grown legumes cannot and will 
not grow successfully on sour 
soils, 

It is true that medium red 
clover, a legume which is much 
more resistant to an acid con- 
dition than most of the le- 
gumes, may make quite a sat- 
isfactory growth on a fairly 
acid soil in seasons of normal 
to excessive rainfall. However, 
during seasons of unfavorable 
moisture conditions, on the 
same soil, medium red clover 
makes a most unsatisfactory 
response. This condition is 
true even though a normal ap- 
plication of barnyard manure 





»4%| time at which the shipment is 
“| delivered. 

Under road conditions over 
w@| Which much of this material 

4 must be moved, a fourteen- 
inch wagon bed containing 
from 3,000 to 3,200 pounds 
proves a standard load. With 
this unit of weight then there 
is involved the moving of some 
forty load units in the two 
working days on the basis of 
horse haulage. 

It is of considerable economic 
importance that limestone be 
epread directly on the land as 
it is haunted from the ear. With 
heavy material like limestone 
unnecessary handling adds 
materially to the final cost and 
should be curtailed if possible. 








has been applied. In no large 
way can a shortage of lime in 


A small portable limestone crusher near Wellman in southeastern Iowa 


There is an earnest effort 
being (Concluded on page 8) 
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THE IOWA TAX HEARING 


HE Iowa executive council, which was to 
‘have heard evidence concerning land valua- 
tions on Monday, July 11, postponed the hear- 
ing until Tuesday. At that time, President 
Hearst, of th. Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, 
presented some very interesting material as to 
the earning power of Iowa farm land. Reports 
on over a thousand rented farms indicated a 
gross rent per acre of $6.66. Taxes, however, 
amounted to $1.41 and repairs and depreciation 
to $1.74, leaving a net return per acre to the 
landlord of only $3.51. If $3.51 is eapitalized 
at five and one-fourth per cent interest (this 
is the going first mortgage rate on the best 
risks), the earning value of Iowa farm land 
would be $66.86 an acre. This contrasts with 
$140.96 an acre, at which these same farms 
were appraised. Mr. Hearst suggested that an 
average be struck between the appraised value 
and the earning value, and thus arrived at a 
value of $103.91 an acre. 

Inasmuch as it has become a sort of unwritten 
law accepted by the state executive council that 
property of all kinds is now being assessed on 
about a 60 per cent basis, Mr. Hearst took 60 
per eent of the $103.91, or $62.35, as the amount 
at which the state should now assess average 
Towa farm land. He definitely recommended 
to the state executive council a cut of 8.6 per 
cent in farm land values and a compensating 
rise in town and city property so as to leave 
the total county assessed valuation urtchanged. 

Mr. Hearst also presented data on 428 city 
properties located in thirteen different Iowa 
towns, with an estimated actual value of $16,- 
000,000 and an assessed value of $6,000,000, or 
a ratio of assessed to actual of only 37.2 per 
cent. These properties had an average valua- 
tion of around $40,000, but there were a num- 
ber of smaller properties which were evidently 
assessed on a 50 to 60 per cent basis. 

When the hearing started it was evident that 
about half the executive council were not overly 
‘friendly to the farm attitude. They took the 
point of view if farm property valuations were 
reduced and city property valuations increased, 
that the small tax-payers in the cities would 
bear the burden. In rebutting this argument, 
the editor of Wallaces’ Farmer, when he ap- 
peared before the executive council, stated that 


if a city man owned a home worth $6,000 and 
assessed. at $4,800, the taxable value would only 
be $1,200, and the amount paid into the state 
treasury on the basis of the state miHage of 10 
mills would only be $12 at the present time. 
Therefore, if city valuations were increased by 
as much as 50 per cent, the increased amount 
paid into the state treasury would be only $6. 
Of course, as a matter of fact, the average 
laboring man’s home has a taxable value of only 
around $400, and the laboring man pays to sup- 
port the state each year only four or five dol- 
lars. Of course, the city taxes are burdensome 
for every one, put any change in assessed value 
made by the state executive ecuncil has no ef- 
feet on city taxes. If the state executive eoun- 
cil raises city valuations, the cities adjust the 
matter by lowering the millage rate, and the 
actual amount of taxes paid to the city remains 
the same as before. 

The editor of Wallaces’ Farmer ealled the 
attention of the executive council again to the 
indisputable fact that the farm people of Iowa 
pay nearly three times as much per eapita in 
the form of property taxes into the state treas- 
ury as the town people of Iowa. Some of the 
executive council seemed to think that the farm 
people were much more wealthy than the town 
people, but we stated that there were no reli- 
able figures on comparative wealth, that the 
only figures extant were the assessors’ figures, 
and that they failed to reveal the true eity 
wealth. Figures on income from competent 
authorities demonstrated that the farmers per 
capita received only about half of the income 
of the town people per capita. 

Of course, the state executive council is in a 
very embarrassing position in trying to make 
an antiquated taxation system work. When all 
of the people are farmers, a property tax may 
work fairly well for purposes of state taxation. 
But when more than half of the people live in 
the towns and cities, as is the case now in Iowa, 
it would seem that justice demands the raising 
of state revenues from some other source than 
the general property tax. 





‘“*EIGHTH GRADE’”’ MINDS 
‘*Q EMEMBER,”’ said a speaker recently, in 
advising about radio talks to farm audi- 
ences, ‘‘remember that most of these people 
have not had education beyond the eighth 
grade, Don’t talk over their heads.’’ 

The poor fool! It is quite true that many 
older people on the farms did not get more 
than a country school education. What of it? 
They have been around a good while ; they have 
found out more by living and reading than a 
good many students get from universities ; they 
are both more willing and more able than the 
average urban audience to listen to an intelli- 
gent discussion of a serious subject. 

It seems to us that too many people, especial- 
ly college people, have a simple-minded wor- 
ship of the passage of time in a certain environ- 
ment. They think that if an audience is made 
up of college graduates, then it must be an in- 
telligent audience ; if it is made up of produets 
of the country school, then it must be an un- 
intelligent one. Nothing could be less true. 
Plenty of stupid, conventional minded people 
are being graduated from colleges. Plenty of 
intelligent and alert folks have had to get their 
learning for themselves, and have done it. 

The country school was a better training 
ground than some people like to admit. Man- 
agement of a farm or a farm household is cer- 
tainly a field that brings out more skill and 
demands more thought than a hundred urban 
occupations. It is true that the farmer has suf- 
fered from excessive individualism in the field 
of economic life, from lack of leisure to make 
use of the opportunities for enjoyment of the 
eultural side of life. But those traits make of 
him a critical listener and reader, 

Many a farmer needs to be weaned away from 


excessive individualism to community co-opera- 
tion. most need the leisure, the income and the 
desire to get more out of books, out of play, 
and out of association with their fellows. But 
no speaker will get very far on any of these 
subjects if he thinks he is talking to ‘‘eighth 
grade’’ minds. If he tries that on the radio, 
those ‘‘eighth grade’’ folks will yawn and turn 
the dial. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 
"T EMPERATURES the second week in July 


averaged about two degrees above normal, 
except in Kansas, where it was almost exactly 
normal. lJIowa and Nebraska have been ex- 
cessively dry so far in July. As yet, however, 
no severe damage has been done to the corn. 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio have received al- 
most their usual supply of rain so far in July, 
but Missouri and Kansas are somewhat dry, 
tho not so dry as Iowa and Nebraska. 
Following gives the corn yield per acre as 
predicted by the government on July 1, as 
compared with our climatic prediction of July 
18, the 1926 final and the ten-year average: 


ACRE YIELDS 


Our 

Government’ climatic 10-year 

estimate. estimate Yield average 

July 1,1927. July 18,1927. 1926. 1917-26. 

BOWS: .ciscteisrieisiein es 32.0 32.0 37.0 39.7 
MANES Sccsicccoscesssecs 25.1 26.1 34.0 36.0 
PAIBBOULE  sciassssacerss 22.4 23.6 27.2 28.3 
INGDEASER. acccsceviess 2a.2 22.4 15.5 25.4 
TRGIGRA cscenissssscess 25.2 26.7 36.5 36.4 
NI eo iviascgsscsesacese 30.1 30.9 40.5 39.6 
ronan 17.5 16.8 10.3 17.3 


It will be noted that prospects in all of these 
states are for a yield below ten-year average. 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska are not 
nearly so bad hit as Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. 





JUDGE HENDERSON RETIRES 
EVENTEEN years ago the shippers, and 
especially the livestock men of Iowa, put 

thru the Iowa legislature a bill providing for 
a State Commerce Counsel to protect the in- 
terests of the Iowa public on freight rate mat- 
ters. The governor appointed Judge Henderson 
to fill this important position, and for sixteen 
years he has served faithfully. At first many 
of the shippers were fearful that the judge 
would not be suffiently militant in protecting 
the public interest. These fears soon dis- 
appeared and after a time the farm organiza- 
tion leaders developed an unusual feeling of 
respect and admiration for Judge Henderson. 
He had an exceptional grasp on the stategical 
consideration involved in railroad rate fighting. 
He did not like figures in the same way as Clif- 
ford Thorne, but his understanding of funda- 
mental principles was such as to make his coun- 
sel very valuable to the men who were digging 
into the technical details. The livestock ship- 
pers of Iowa will join with us in wishing Judge 
Henderson the fullest measure of joy, now that 
he is retiring after his long years of useful 
service. 





THE VETO AND THE TARIFF 

‘THE Canadian Countryman, in commenting 

on the president’s veto of the MeNary- 
Haugen bill, expresses some amazement that an 
advocate of the tariff would see anything out 
of the way in the farm bill. The Countryman 
says: 
**“The objections President Coolidge raises 
are the very same objections that are raised by 
farmers in this country to the whole idea of 
tariff protection. In the words of President 
Coolidge, the great mass of farmers in this 
country, either rightly or wrongly, object to 
the principle of tariff protection because ‘it is 
a tax for the special benefit of particular 
groups. As a direct tax on certain of the vital 
necessaries of life, it represents the most vicious 
form of taxation’.’’ 
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HELP FOR THE FLOOD AREA 


‘THE American Automobile Association, in 

its recent convention, made a good sugges- 
tion about federal aid in the flood area. One 
of the resolutions states: 

‘‘Widespread destruction of important state 
and interstate highways has resulted from the 
recent Mississippi flood. The cost of original 
improvements on many of these roads was borne 
partially by the federal government under its 
program of financial aid to the states on roads, 
The people of the stricken states have been 
heavily bonded to meet their share of the cost. 
The disaster which has befallen them was due 
largely to causes beyond their control. This 
convention respectfully petitions congress that 
in extending relief to the flood stricken area 
of the Mississippi valley consideration be given 
to the damage done to main highways, with the 
view that government aid may be extended 
toward the complete restoration of such high- 
ways.”’ 

The same principle could be extended to im- 
provements other than roads. Folks who have 
io reclaim farms that were pretty nearly 
washed into the Gulf are not going to have any 


spare money for roads or schools or anything- 


else in the improvement line for some time. 
Federal aid could very properly step in here 
and take at least part of the burdgn off the 
farmers’ shoulders. [ 





FOOLISH IOWA? 


‘THE vice-president of the federal land bank 
of Wichita recently said: 

“‘Tt requires more than 13 per cent of the 
aggregate annual value of Iowa’s crop produc- 
tion to pay interest on Iowa farm mortgages. 
The corresponding figure for Kansas is 4.8 per 
cent, and for Oklahoma 3.6 per cent. These 
figures do not indicate that Oklahoma farmers 
have been any wiser or more careful in their 
expenditures than Kansas farmers nor that 
Kansas farmers have been any wiser than Iowa 
farmers. Given time and opportunity, Okla- 
homa and Kansas farmers may be expected to 
act the agricultural and financial fool in the 
same manner and to the same degree that Iowa 
farmers have done.”’ 

He then develops the idea that the eure for 
the farm situation is to stop spending money. 
While he doesn’t say it in so many words, he 
evidently believes that farmers should buy few- 
er automobiles and stop buying the good things 
of life, such as an electric light plant or a water 
system for the house. One of our Kansas read- 
ers who believes that this man is right, sends a 
copy of his comments to us. What do our read- 
ers think? Is the best cure for the farm situa- 
tion a determined effort to return to the sim- 
ple life of pioneer conditions? 





AUGUST SEEDED ALFALFA 
HERE alfalfa has been grown before, 


where the land is rich in lime, or where 
for some other reason it is easy to get a stand, 
spring seeding seems to give good results. But 
the most certain way of getting a stand of al- 
falfa in Iowa, four years out of five, is by seed- 
ing in early August. Alfalfa seeded in late 
August or early September. will usually live 
thru the winter, but it will not produce nearly 
as large a erop of hay the following June as tho 
it had been seeded in late July or early August. 
August seeded alfalfa is generally put in on 
small grain stubble. Ordinarily, several disk- 
ings will furnish the best kind of a seed bed. 
Plowing too often makes the seed bed so loose 
that the alfalfa does not come on as well as 
when the ground is simply disked. A firm, 
level seed bed with not more than two or three 
inches of loose dirt on top, is ideal. 
Of course, August seeding won’t take the 
place of lime and inoculation. Most Iowa soils 


require a ton of lime to the acre, which is best 
applied before the alfalfa is seeded, altho it can 
be delayed until the following winter. Inocula- 
tion is very easily obtained merely by mixing 
a little finely powdered earth from a good al- 
falfa field with the seed. 





HOG PRICES IN DOLLARS AND IN 
CORN 


It IS now certain that hog prices for the next 
year or so are going to be low in terms of 
eorn. With hogs lower than corn, only the more 
skillful hog feeders will be able to make money 
on hogs during the next year or so, 
In terms of dollars, hogs may not go so low 


during the next year or two as many people - 


expect. It is a bad time now for people to get 
panie stricken and unload too many of their 
brood sows because of the short corn crop in 
prospect. The first effect of real high corn 
prices is to drive hogs to market and make hog 
prices artificially low. After the shock has 
passed, however, there is a tendency for hog 
prices to follow after corn. Sometimes hog 
prices are a year or eighteen months behind 
corn, but in the case of a violent upward swing 
in corn prices the hogs may not lag so far be- 
hind. Following the crop disaster of 1901, hog 
prices went up strongly during Mareh, April, 
May and June of 1902. With the short corn 
crop of 1924, however, hog prices began to 
strengthen in August and September of that 
same year, ; 

It is true that the time is now with us when 
we would normally expect an overproduction of 
hogs for about two years. But at the same time 
we must remember that a short corn crop alters 
the situation. It is now certain that the number 
of hogs packed in 1928 will not be nearly as big 
as every one expected six months ago. In terms 
of dollars, it is quite possible that hogs in 
Mareh and April of 1928 will be higher than in 
early July of 1927. 

It is probable that during the spring and 
early summer of 1928, both hogs and corn will 
be high enough to make uninformed people in 
the cities say: ‘‘Everything is fine now in the 
corn belt—both corn and hog prices are high.”’ 
Incidentally, there may be some price manipu- 
lation during the summer of 1928, designed to 
make corn-hog farmers feel a little more friend- 
ly for the time being toward the republican 
party. 

The short corn crop of 1927 will almost cer- 
tainly make hogs a fairly good price in terms 
of dollars in 1928, while at the same time 
they will not be as high in terms of corn as 
usual, 





THE IDEAL SCHOOL 


HAT is the ideal type of school for chil- 

dren? A prominent educational worker, 
now living in New York, answered the ques- 
tion in a talk with us the other day. ‘‘A small 
country school,’’ he said, ‘‘with a blamed good 
teacher.’’ 

The country school, he went on, was small 
enough to permit the teacher to pay attention 
to the individual needs of each pupil. The 
fact that different ages and classes were in the 
same room was a good thing, Younger children 


learned from older ones. There was less of the ~ 


military discipline, the mass education, that the 
numbers in the city schools made necessary. 

He said he felt that there had been too much 
imitation of the city grade school in planning 
educational improvements in the country. The 
country schoo] had its distinctive virtues, and 
larger and better equipped country schools 
ought to be planned to give more play to these 
virtues and to lessen the handicaps that some- 
times went with them. 

Of course, he went on, everything came back 
to the teacher. School boards that picked teach- 
ers because a relative needed a job, or beeause 


Tv 


they wanted some one of their own church oF 
their own nationality, and not because of the 
teachers sympathy with the pupils and ability 
to instruct them, made it hard for the children 
of the district to get much from school. Perhaps 
school boards that know something of the prob- 
lems of teaching are the first need of a good 
eountry school. 

These are points worth thinking about. We 
pass them on to folks in the country who have 
children of school age. re 
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[™ NOW begins to appear that the corn belt, 

and especially Iowa, may be more pros- 
perous during 1928 and 1929 than at any time 
in the past five years. This prosperity, if it 
comes, will probably be short lived, for it will 
find its roots in the short corn crop and low 
hog prices of 1927. 

With low European purchasing power the 
best thing which can happen to the farmers of 
the United States is bad weather. But of 
course weather which wipes a man out com- 
pletely is ruinous for the individual. That is 
why Iowa is so lucky this year. Her corn erop 
especially in the eastern part of the state is 
considerably below normal, but it is much 
closer to normal than the bad corn in Missouri, 
Tilinois, Indiana and Ohio. 

The short corn crop will do two good things. 
First, it will hold the price of corn above a 
dollar at Chicago, and second, but most impor- 
tant, it will hold down hog production. With 
an average corn crop this year it is probable 
that hogs would have gone below seven dollars 
a hundred at Chicago in 1928. The short corn 
crop makes it fairly certain that hogs will be 
above ten dollars a hundred during a large 
part of 1928. All in all the corn and hog 
situation is working out to give Iowa farmers 
more dollars during the three-year period of 
1928-30 than seemed possible six months ago. 

I am more optimistic right now concerning 
Towa than at any time since the war. Rather 
curious, isn’t it, that it should take erop de- 
stroying weather to make a person optimistic? 
Of course, from the point of view of five or 
ten years hence the stubborn facts still remain 
that with ordinary weather we shall have too 
much corn and too many hogs for the good of 
the farmers in the corn belt. I hope that if we 
do have prosperity in 1928 the farmers will 
give the credit where it is due and not to the 
party which has been in power during the past 
seven years, 





T THIS time of year a full grown corn 
plant evaporates about a gallon of water 
a day. When the temperature is down around 
80 during the heat of the day the loss is only 
about two quarts per plant, but when it is 
hotter than 95 the amount of water evaporated 
may amount to even more than a gallon. An- 
other way to put it is to say that on hot days 
during July and early August an acre of corn 
pumps out of the soil around thirty tons of 
water. What a job it would be to spread on a 
forty-aere field of corn enough water to take 
the place of that which is moved into the air 
thru the leaves of the corn plant. 

On July 1, I suppose that there is ordinarily 
stored in the soil of an acre of corn around five 
hundred or six hundred tons of reserve water. 
Of course there may be more or less than this, 
depending on the kind of soil and how it was 
eared for. But ordinarily there is enough re- 
serve water to carry the corn plants up to 
about July 20 without much drouth damage 
even if there is no rain. After July 20 it 
becomes vitally essential to have frequent rains 
especially if the last ten days of June and the 
first twenty days of July were dry. . 


H. A. WALLACE. 
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EPRESENTATIVES of fifteen states, 
R ranging from Montana on the west to 

Ohio on the east, and as far south as 
Arkansas, met in St. Paul last week to reaffirm 
the conviction of the farming sections north 
and south that the MeNary-Haugen bill or its 
equivalent must be enacted, if agriculture is to 
have a fair share of the national income. With 
faces turned in the direction of South Dakota, 
several speakers suggested that unless justice 
was accorded agriculture at the next session of 
congress, farm relief would be the principal is- 
sue of the 1928 presidential campaign. 


‘¢Political Drift of the Times’’ 


Congressman J. L. Dickinson, of Towa, in 
commenting on the failure of President Cool- 
idge to live up to the party platform, said: 
‘‘Party pledges without performance and with- 
out any real effort to perform are unpardon- 
able. No political party can endure with such 
a record, Millions of farmers are watching the 
result of this conference. The drift of the 
alignment here will be heralded as the political 
drift of the times.”’ 

The resolution adopted by the conference de- 
elared : 

‘We, of the agricultural conference, assem- 
bled this date at St. Paul, Minnesota, represent- 
ing some two-thirds of the territory of the 
United States, call attention to the faet that in- 
dustry, labor, railways and other public utili- 
ties are prosperous and contented, aided by the 
many laws enacted at Washington and by the 
state legislatures, bringing to each increased 
revenue for their services. 

*“At the same time, we deplore the fact that 
agriculture and business dependent. thereon are 
not likewise generally prosperous. During the 
unusual prosperity of other groups, farm prop- 
erty values, the best barometer of farm condi- 


FARM MEETING DEMANDS HAUGEN BILL 


Conference at St. Paul Warns Administration That No Substitutes Will Be Accepted 


tions, have declined up to 1925 some twenty 
billion dollars, and since that time decreases in 
value continue, until land in the United States 
is approaching the panic prices of the early 
nineties. 

‘‘We therefore unanimously endorse the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill passed by the last session of 
congress. The veto of this measure, after its 
passage by a bipartisan majority of both houses 
of congress, clearly repudiates the republican 
platform on which President Coolidge was elect- 
ed. The veto message which seeks to defend 
the president’s act, consists from the beginning 
to the end of indefensible and conflicting argu- 
ments which have been answered to the satisfae- 
tion of congress during months of debate on 
the measure. 

‘“‘We therefore demand the enactment into 
law of the MeNary-Haugen bill in the next ses- 
sion of congress, and we pledge ourselves, our 
time and our fortunes to present the fairness of 
our cause to the American people, and pledge 
ourselves to work for the nomination of men 
for political offices who are favorable to this 
legislation.’’ 


Bill Ready When Congress Convenes 


Another resolution unanimously adopted on 
the motion of Congressman O. J. Kvale, of Min- 
nesota, asked the house committee on agricul- 
ture to meet in advanee of the regular session 
and have the MeNary-Haugen bill ready for 
introduction when congress convenes. 

The purpose of the St. Paul meeting was out- 
lined by Frank W. Murphy, of the American 
Council of Agriculture, who said: ‘‘ These meet- 
ings are called to give the people of the north- 
west an opportunity of hearing the most dis- 
tinguished and able men in and out of congress 
discuss the farm problem and the MeNary- 
Haugen bill. We have done this because of 





the tremendous amount of lying and propagan- 
da that has been circulated in the northwest 
in relation to the economic status of agriculture 
and also with reference to the MeNary-Haugen 
bill.’’ 

Speakers at the conference included Senator 
T. H. Caraway, of Arkansas; Senator H. W. 
Barkley, of Kentucky; Senator S. W. Brook- 
hart, of Iowa; Congressman J. L. Dickinson, of 
Iowa; Congressman G. N. Haugen, of Iowa; 
Congressman Charles Brand, of Ohio; Charles 
E. Truax, commissioner of agriculture of Ohio; 
George N. Peek, president of the American 
Council of Agriculture; Dr. B. W. Kilgore, of 
the American Cotton Growers’ Exchange. The 
list of speakers in its bipartisan alliance reflect- 
ed the vote of congress on the bill. It was passed 
by a vote of 57 per cent of the democrats and 
52 per cent of the republicans. Senators Cara- 
way and Barkley are leading democrats and Dr. 
Kilgore belongs to the same party. 


Haugen Gets Big Ovation at Meeting 


Congressman Haugen, who got one of the big 
ovations of the meeting, gave a detailed discus- 
sion of the principles of the MeNary-Haugen 
bill and the way it would have worked out had 
it become law. He said: ‘‘Had the second 
MeNary-Haugen bill been enacted and in op- 
eration in the year 1925 and the total domestic 
production for 1925 had been marketed and the 
equalization fee applied as provided in the bill, 
the total net profit to the producers of wheat 
would have been $318,750,000 ; of butter, $123,- 
925,910; corn, $522,627,500; lard, $44,883,300, 
and beef, $332,978,400; a total of $1,342,265,- 
110. A like profit to the producers for eleven 
years would have more than paid every dollar 
of the farmer’s indebtedness, including farm 
mortgages and book accounts, in fact every dol- 
lar he owed in 1920.’’ (Concluded on page 16) 


THE BOUNDARIES OF IOWA’S CORN KINGDOM 


If Corn Is King in Fremont County, What Is It in Allamakee? 


eral; however, a glance at the aececompany- 

ing corn map reveals a very startling dif- 
ference in the importance of corn in various 
parts of the state. The percentage of farm land 
in corn varies from 8 per eent in Allamakee 
county to 57 per cent in Fremont county. In 
Allamakee county, two townships, Center and 
Lansing, have only 8 per cent of the farm land 
in corn, In Fremont county, Prairie township 
has 59 per cent of its farm land in corn. Care- 
ful research work at Iowa State College has 
brought out certain basie conditions which are 
responsible in a large measure 


eal is king in Iowa, This is true in gen- 


By Edgar B. Hurd 


high per cent of rich plow land, and second, the 
lack of profit in raising oats. In this section, 
oats do very poorly. The reason for this is the 
prevailing hot winds, which blow over this re- 
gion during the growing season. Corn is more 
resistant to these winds and consequently the 
farmers in this valley find it more profitable 
to grow about ten times as much corn as oats. 
As one travels north along the western bor- 
der of the state, the prevailing winds shift 
from the southwest to the northwest. The éle- 


vation increases and the length of the growing 
season decreases twenty days. These things are 
favorable to oats, but unfavorable to corn. The 
result, as shown by the corn map, is about 10 
per cent less corn in the northwestern portion, 
compared to the southwestern portion. 

The soil in the areas just described is known 
as the Missouri loess soil. There are four other 
general soil areas in the state. The soil area in 
northwestern Iowa is known as the Wisconsin 
elacial drift. The southwestern boundary of 
this old glacier marks the boundary on our corn 
map between the second and third corn classes. 

The southwestern boundary of 





What they 
are and their influence will be 
of interest to all Iowa corn 
producers. 


Assessors’ Figures Used 


The corn map was prepared 
by the agricultural eeonomies 
section of Iowa State College. 
This map shows tke per cent 
of land in corn for each town- 
ship in the state for the year 
1925. The data from which 
this map is made are the town- 
ship assessors’ figures ecom- 
piled by the Iowa State De- 
partment of Agriculture un- 
der the direction of Charles 
D. Reed. 

The corn map shows the 
highest per cent of land in 
corn to be in the valley of the 
Missouri river and the south- 
ern part of its tributary, the 
Nishnabotna. There are two 
reasons for this fact: First, a 








this glacier starts in Dallas 
county and runs northwest 
to Cherokee county. 


Other General Soil Areas 


To the east of the Wisconsin 
glacial drift is another general 
soil area, known as the Iowan 
glacial drift, In this area the 
soil is older, some parts of it 
are in need of lime, and in 
general it is rougher than the 
Wisconsin drift. For these 
reasons, the amount of land in 
corn is about 10 per cent less 
in this area than in the Wis- 
eonsin drift. 

A third large soil area is the 
Mississippi loess. This area 
lies in the eastern part of the 
state and in a strip of terri- 
tory running along the Missis- 
sippi river to the Minnesota 
line. Our corn map shows that 
in the northern strip of this 
soil {Concluded on page 16) 
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ORN belt farmers who crave tall 
timber, and a couple of weeks’ va- 
cation outside of the corn belt, need 
not think they have to go a long dis- 
tance from home to get it. Just drive 
over to Wisconsin. There are lakes 
aplenty, roomy parks, and roads that 
are passable even in the remote areas. 
Wisconsin does not have the num- 
per of state parks that Iowa~has, but 
it does offer a variety. There is the 
First Capital Park in Lafayette coun- 
ty, of only two acres, where the terri- 
torial capital was built in 1836. Inci- 
dentally, this was also the capital of 
Iowa at that time. Then, up in the 
northern part of the state there is a 
76,000 acre playground known as the 
Northern Forest. Devil’s Lake, near 
Baraboo, truly a geological curiosity, 
and Interstate Park in the northwest- 
ern section of Wisconsin, show scenery 
not unlike that found in the western 
mountain regions. 

In all, Wisconsin has twelve state 
parks and outside of the smallest there 
are plenty of camping sites for tour- 
ists. Getting to Wisconsin is compar- 
atively easy for Iowans. Even tho you 
live in the remote southwestern sec- 
tion of Iowa, the second day away 
from home you can be camped inside 
the border of Wisconsin and inside 
a state park. 


Where Two Rivers Meet 


All that is necessary for you to do 
is head the automobile for McGregor. 
Here a ferry will take you across the 
Mississippi and land you at Prairie Du 
Chien. Just a short distance outside 
this city is located the Nelson Dewey 
state park of 1,651 acres. It is situ- 
ated high on the bluffs overlooking 
the place where the Wisconsin river 
merges with the Mississippi and inci- 
dentally is also the site of some of 
the earliest fur trading forts. Sentinel 
Ridge, a bluff 530 feet above the Mis- 
sissippi river, permits the visitor to 
get an excellent view of the surround- 
ing country. If you are interested in 
Indians, many curious mounds have 
been marked. This is the spot where 
Marquette, early French explorer, first 
saw the Mississippi river. 

If you plan to spend a week or two 
in the north land several different 
trails can be taken. Tourists can go 
westward to La Crosse on highway 27, 
and shortly you will arrive at Trem- 
pealeau Mount Perrot state park. 

This is another scenic spot overlook- 


NE of our Iowa readers 
says that some of the 
country cemeteries in his part 
of the state are uncared for and over- 
grown with weeds and brush, and 
wonders what provisions can be made 
by the community to see that these 
cemeteries are properly cared for. 

There are, unfortunately, a number 
of cemeteries that come in this class, 
largely due to the fact that they were 
established on privately owned lands 
and no continuing organization was 
left to look after them. This, coupled 
with the fact that relatives of the 
original owners may have moved away, 
leaves the responsibility for the care 
of the cemetery on nobody in par- 
ticular. 

To remedy this situation the Iowa 
legislature has provided for a ceme- 
tery or park tax. The provisions for 
this tax are found in Chapter 283 of 
the Code of 1924, Sections 5558-5570. 
Our attorney says: 

“The cited sections authorized the 
township trustees to condemn or pur- 
chase and pay for out of the general 
fund and enter upon and take any 
lands within the territorial limits of 
such township for the use of cemeter- 
ies in the same manner as is provided 
for cities and towns. The township 
is also authorized and empowered to 


VACATION TRIPS THROUGH WISCONSIN 


Lakes and Woods Lure Farm Auto Where Fish Bite 


ing the Mississippi where it widens 
into a vast lake called Lake Pepin. 
From this point you can go north 
again toward St. Croix Falls where the 
Interstate Park is located. This park 
is situated on both sides of the St. 
Croix river, part of it being in Min- 
nesota with the other part in Wis- 
consin. Or you can go east from 
Prairie Du Chien to Madison and Mil- 
waukee on highway No. 18 and can 
take in Madison, where the state cap- 
ital and state university are located. 
However, we recommend that visitors 
plan to take the tour around the state 
on what is known as the “Flambeau” 
route. A map showing this trail as 
well as others can be secured free of 
charge by writing to the conservation 
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commissioner at Madison. Likewise 
he will be glad to furnish a descrip- 
tive booklet telling of the various 
points of interest in the state park. 

Should you follow the Plambeau 
Toute north about the state from St. 
Croix Falls you will arrive at Superior, 
located on the northern border of Wis- 
consin. This city is just across the 
line from Duluth, Minnesota. Be sure 
and plan a day or two here and see the 
ore docks where the lake boats load up 
with iron that is to be carried by water 
southeast to Detroit and Cleveland to 
be made into steel products. There 
are plenty of lake boats of all sorts on 
hand and if you want a pleasure cruise 
upon Lake Superior, plenty of oppor- 
tunity awaits you. 
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THE FLAMBEAU TRAIL 


. University of Wisconsin, Madison 
. Wisconsin River Dells 

. Devil’s Lake Park 

. Interstate Park 

. Pattison Park 

. Bayfield Fish Hatchery 

- Du Pont Powder Plant 


AIM Cre Whore 


8. Indian Reservation 
9. Iron Mines 

10. State Forest Farm 
11. Indian Reservation 
12. Peninsula Park 

13. Milwaukee 

14. Nelson Dewey Park 


KEEPING UP CEMETERIES 


The Iowa Law Provides for Their Proper Care 


accept or receive by gift, devise, or 
bequeath, money or other property for 
the purpose of establishing or main- 
taining cemeteries. 

“Such cemeteries as are thus estab- 
lished are under the control and regu- 
lation of the board of township trus- 
tees or that body may appoint trustees 
for the cemetery or they may sell the 
same to any private corporation or- 
ganized for cemetery purposes. 

“It is further provided that the board 
of township trustees, shall, at the reg- 
ular meeting in April, levy a tax to be 
for such lands condemned or pur- 
chased and for the necessary improve- 
ment and maintenance of sich ceme- 
teries thus established or for the pur- 
poses of the maintenance and im- 
provement of cemeteries so estab- 
lished in an adjoining township if they 
deem such action advisable. 

“In addition to the establishment of 
such township cemeteries the board of 
township trustees may levy a-tax not 
to exceed one mill to improve and 
maintain any cemetery not owned by 
the township if such cemetery is de- 





voted to general public use. Cemetery 
tax funds of a township may be used 
also for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of cemeteries in adjoining coun- 
ties and in townships therein, and in 
cities and towns if such cemeteries 
are utilized for burial purposes. 
“The power of the trustees in the 
case of a township cemetery or of the 
board of directors or to the officers 
in the case of a cemetery owned by 
a corporation organized for that pur- 
pose having the custody and control 
of any cemetery in the state has the 
power, subject to its own rules and 
regulations to inclose, improve and 
adorn the ground of such cemetery; 
to construct avenues in the same, to 
erect proper buildings for the use of 
such cemetery. The prescribed rules 
for the improving or adornment of the 
lots therein or for the erection of 
monuments or other memorials to the 
dead upon such lots and to prohibit 
any use, devisement, improvement or 
adornment of a lot which they deem 
improper. 
“Such officers have the further 


From Superior the trail leads south- 
east thru timber land. This takes you 
thru the northern lake area and if you 
want to fish here is a golden oppor- 
tunity. Get your fishing license, which 
costs non-residents $3 each, and try 
your luck for the trout, pike or bass. 
This route will take you directly to the 
Northern Forest park which has been 
set aside by the state of Wisconsin as 
the forest reserve. Thé trail proceeds 
southwest towards Shawano and leads 
thru an Indian reservation where you 
can see first hand plenty of red men. 
Eventually, you will arrive at Green 
Bay, one of the earliest points of set- 
tlement in the middle-west. Many 
markers béaring date of 1650 and up- 
wards, indicating places where the 
early French trappers stopped, are to 
be seen. From Green Bay you can 
drive out northeast on the peninsula 
to the Peninsula state park. This 
takes you out on a piece of land that 
projects into Lake Michigan and if you 
want to camp around the lake, here is 
an opportunity worth while. This 
route will take you up thru the cherry 
orchards near Sturgeon bay. There 
are many good dairy farms that can be 
viewed as well. 

Coming back from the peninsula you 
have your choice of going directly 
south thru the dairy country to Mil- 
waukee or you can go back to Green 
Bay thru Oshkosh southward along 
Lake Winnebago. This is one of the 
largest inland lakes in America out- 
side of the Great Lakes chain and 
plenty of camping spots are available. 
You can either go to Milwaukee, then 
from this place via Waukesha or go 
westward toward Madison and back 
to the starting point or take a route 
directly south that will lead you thru 
the cheese making district of Green 
county in south Wisconsin. 

There are many other ways of get- 
ting into Wisconsin from Iowa. You 
can go thru the southeastern corner 
or across the river at Dubuque, or go 
over to Rockford, Ill, and directly 
north to Madison, or you can go north 
from Mason City to Minneapolis and 
drive east to Taylor Falls and visit 
the Interstate park first. However, 
whichever route you take, you can 
count on a good camping site every 
night with plenty of lakes and scenery. 
Wisconsin has excellent highways and 
they are well maintained and well 
marked. Anyone who wants to take a 
week’s trip away from waving corn 
fields can get it. Go to Wisconsin. 


right to appoint watchmen, 
gardeners, agents and super- 
intendents to assist in the 
care and maintenance of such ceme- 
tery and such appointees have and 
assert all powers of police officers 
within the afa_ency of the cemetery 
grounds, including the power of arrest 
and prosecution of offenders before 
any township justice of the peace. 

“Tf the township does not desire to 
own the cemetery an association may 
be formed for that purpose which may 
own land and dispose of same to pur- 
chasers for the purpose of interment 
of the dead. Such association has en- 
tire control of the cemetery and may 
make such rules and regulations as 
hereinbefore indicated as within the 
authority of the township trustees in 
the case of township ce ieteries. This 
association has the power of condem- 
nation of land; the power to acquire 
property by gift, devise, or bequeath 
and to manage and control cemetery 
funds and the cemetery property. The 
corporation of such association is for 
a period not to exceed fifty years and 
the charter may be renewed for a like 
period at its expiration. 

“All bequeaths or devises to ceme- 
tery associations, if they are properly 
incorporated under laws of this state, 
are exempt from inheritance taxation.” 
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FTER being missing from Lone 

Oak farm for a night and a day, 
Little Joe Brown’s discovery had been 
announced by Jack Miller, who had 
insisted on taking up the hunt alone. 
Hal, who had headed one searching 
party, had started at headlong speed 
with his sister, Beth, to reach the 
place from whence the gunfire signal 


came. There still was not centainty 
that the child was alive and well. 

Heedless of briars that scratched 
her face and hands, Beth kept close 
to Hal’s side. “I want to see right 
where Jack found him,’ panted Hal. 
“It's mighty queer, Beth, that Jack 
wouldn’t even take dad or me along. 
You'll never convince me that he 
doesn’t know something he’s keeping 
from us.” 

“Boom! 
“He’s making 
Beth, as they sped on. 
him off and ride home.” 

“Evidently isn’t going to let us see 
the place where he found Little Joe,” 
muttered Hal, as he fired two shots 
in quick succession. “Anyway, we'll 
soon know if the kid’s safe.” 

Around the bend of the road swept 
the Miller touring car. Perched on 
the seat beside the driver was Little 
Joe, safe and sound. Even stalwart 
Hal wept in happy relief as Beth 
clasped her small brother close and, 
unashamed, sent up a prayer of 
thanksgiving. Then Jack Miller was 
besieged with questions. “How did 
you find him?” demanded Hal. “And 
where? There’s a lot of funny busi- 
ness about this, Jack, and I want the 
trath.” 

“Little Joe can talk for himself,” 
answered Jack brusquely. “I didn’t 
find him; he came to me. Get in the 
car and we'll take him home.” 

“You mean you won't talk,” flashed 
Hal. “We'll see about that!” Seizing 
Jack by the arm, Hal jerked him from 
the car. “Now, curse you, explain why 
you wouldn't let me go along.” 

“Hal! Hal!” cried Beth, as Jack put 
up his arm to ward off a blow. “Shame 
on you! Explanations can wait. Let’s 
get Little Joe home to mother. Jack, 


Boom!” Again the signal. 
for the road,” cried 
“We'll head 


Adventures of the Brown Family 
Little Joe’s Great Adventure 


By JOHN FRANCIS CASE 


I trust you. I know you are our 
friend.” With only a grateful glance, 
with no word of explanation, Jack Mil- 
ler climbed back in the car and took 
the wheel. Beth held Little Joe close 
as if afraid he might vanish from her 
sight. At intervals Hal fired signal 
shots to recall the searching parties. 
Soon they were at the house of the 
Lone Oak and Mother Brown was min- 
gling her happy tears with those of 
Little Joe. But when she looked up 


to thank his rescuer, Jack Miller had 
disappeared. 


HE center of an interested group 

Little Joe began his strange story. 
He had wandered down the stream, 
hunting for pretty pebbles, until sud- 
denly he discovered that darkness had 
fallen and that he was far from home. 
Frightened, he had turned to retrace 
his steps when who should appear but 
Sam Jacks, whom he had known back 

















Iowa State college this summer. 
eastern Iowa counties. 





STILL LEARNING AT SEVENTY 


These farm people, average age seventy, drove 168 miles to visit the 
They came with other delegates from 
They are, from left to right: 
Riley and Mr. and Mrs. E. E. McCloud, all of Delaware county. 
was the second time the McClouds have driven to Ames with the Dela- 
ware county delegation, but it was the first trip for.the Rileys. 
Riley is 68, Mrs. Riley 56; Mr. McCloud 78, and Mrs. CcCloud 80. 


Mr. and Mrs. John 
This 


Mr. 








in the old home in Clark county. “He 
said he would take me home by a 
‘short cut’,” went on Little Joe. 
“Course, I didn’t like him, but I was 
scared. We went a long way, an’ I 
kept gettin’ scareder and began to cry. 
Then he slapped me and swore at me 
somethin’ awful.” Little Joe wept 
anew at the memory and a boyish oath 
came from Hal’s grim lips. 

“T broke away from him,” continued 
Little Joe, “an’ ran off in the dark an’ 
hid. I was more afeared of him than 
the dark. He hunted a long time, an’ 
then went off an’ I ran some more. 
It was big woods an the rocks was 
awful. The wolves howled.” Mother 
Brown shuddered, and for a little 
while Joe hid his head on her breast 
and wept. 

“T kept a callin’ and a callin’,” Little 
Joe again took up the story, “an’ a 
cryin’. Finally I seen a tiny little light 
an’ I ran that way, but there wasn’t 
any house. I kept on callin’, and pretty 
soon I heard somebody say, ‘Who's 
dar, who's dar?’” 

Now all members of the searching 
party had returned, and faces were 
tense with interest as Little Joe 
paused. “Go on, sonny,” cried Jud 
Burns. “Let’s get the straight of this 
and then that feller Jack’s is a goin’ 
to stretch hemp.” 

“‘T said,’ went on Little Joe, ‘It’s 
me, Little Joe Brown. I’m lost and I’m 
hurted.’ An’I cried some more, I guess. 
Little way off a door opened right out 
of the side of the hill an’ an’ Old 
Nigger man come out with a lantern. 
Gee, he looked bootiful to me!” 

Tenseness relaxed as the crowd 
laughed at the lad’s naive declaration. 

“He was an old man, an’ he took me 
into a big room under ground,” con- 
tinued Little Joe, “and washed my 
face an got me somethin’ to eat. He 
kept a sayin’ ‘Pore little feller, pore 
little feller.’ Neb’ll look out fer him.’ 
Pretty soon, back in one corner of the 
room I saw there was another man 
asleep. He was an old white man with 
long whiskers, an’ he snored some- 
thin’ awful.” 

“Black Neb and the old Captain,” 
shrilled Mrs. Fernandez. “Jose, maybe 
we get our money yet.” 


SWEETENING UP OUR SOUR SOIL 


(Continued from Page 3) 


made on the part of some of the larger 
grinding concerns to put on the mar- 
ket a finely ground, standardized prod- 
uct. It is more probable that a much 
more uniform product can be expected 
from a quarry from which large quan 
tities of material are removed, than 
from the smaller quarries since in 
most cases more efficient stripping of 
foreign material is employed. There 
is a strong movement under way to- 


ward developing local supplies of 
limestone. This is coming from local 


demands for both agriculture and road 
construction work. The development 
of local supplies of limestone is to be 
strongly encouraged. 

With the increased conviction that 
limestone must enter larzely into our 


permanent soil building program, 
there has come the temptation to 
compromise with the situation and 


make limestone applications in much 
smaller amounts than are indicated by 
standard test. There has been a very 
strong tendency in this direction. 
There appears to be at least two con- 
ditions operative in the working out 
of such practice. First that the fine- 
ness of division of the limestone used 
has a very important bearing on ns 
efficiency and secondly that the pres- 
ence or absence of sufficient soil 
moisture to dissolve readily the cal- 
cium from the limestone may or may 
not allow desirable results to follow 
the use of smaller amounts of lime 
stone than is indicated by the stand- 
ard test. 

The fact that soil types vary widely 
in their original content of lime in 
both surface and subsurface is largely 
responsible for the diversity of soil 





problems which we have with us 
today. 
There are three outstanding soil 


conditions as regards the likelihood 
of their need for lime—first, those 
soils originally well supplied with cal- 
cium or lime. These soils are in most 
cases still plentifully supplied even 
in the top soil. However, in many in- 
stances these soils need applications 
of lime in order to permit the young 
legume plants to get their roots thru 
the sour blanket and down into the 
sweet soil area beneath. Two of such 
areas are designated as the Marshall 
silt loam covering the western part 
of the state, and the Webster loam, 
the heavy textured, black level land 
of the north central part of the state. 
Secondly, those soils that carry an 
abundance of lime in the area under- 
lying the top four to twelve inches of 
surface soil. These areas are quite 
well defined in the north central part 
of the state in the more open, upland 
soils of that section. Here liming in 
the surface soils is indispensable in 
order to get the young legume roots 
down to the plentiful supply of lime 
that nature has provided in the lower 
soil strata. The areas classified as 
Carrington loam are outstanding in 
this regard. 

Third come the great areas of soils 
that carry little or no lime within the 
top three to five feet. The Tama siit 
loams of east central Iowa and the 
Grundy silt loams and Shelby loams 
of the southern part of the state large- 
ly comprise this general group. The 





sandy areas of the state also come 
under this general group. 

It is especially important that lime- 
stone be used in full amount as indi- 
cated by the test on this last large 
group of soils. It appears from former 
experience that light applications of 
limestone to such soils has proven 
entirely unsatisfactory. 

Unfortunately there seems to exist 
in some sections the idea that rather 
than apply the amounts of limestone 
as shown to be needed, that equally 
satisfactory results may be secured 
thru the addition of rather small 
amounts of hydrated lime. It is quite 
unfortunate that such an idea should 
exist. ~ 

Both hydrated lime and ground 
limestone do carry calcium, the active 
agent in sweetening sour soils. As 
we know these materials, they both 
carry some impurities. On the basis 
of practically pure materials, the rela- 
tive values of the two by weight in 
terms of lime contained are as 75 is 
to 100. To be more specific, if the 
test shows that two tons or 4,000 
pounds of limestone is needed to neu- 
tralize such condition then in order 
to add the same amount of calcium in 
hydrated lime, 3,000 pounds must be 
used. At current prices in central 
lowa today the 4,000 pounds of ground 
limestone will cost from $3.50 to $3.80 
laid down in car lots at the nearest 
railway siding. With hydrated lime 
selling at from % to % cents per 
pound, the 3,000 will represent an 
expenditure of $15.00 to $32.50. It is 





true that almost the entire amount of 
hydrated lime is in a very finely di- 
vided condition and therefore may be 
expected to produce prompt results. 
It is also true that much limestone is 
being very finely ground. There is a 
decided tendency toward finer grind- 
ing in most of the larger quarries. 

It is highly desirable that limestone 
be placed in a sour soil at some con- 
siderable time before legumes are 
seeded. The calcium which is the 
desirable element contained in lime- 
stone cannot do its work in neutral- 
izing the soil acids until it has had 
opportunity to go into solution in the 
soil moisture. To meet this condi- 
tion, limestone shouid be _ thoroly 
worked into the surface soil as scon 
after it is applied as possible. 

Under present practices limestone 
is too often applied just before the 
seeding season in which case little 
time is given to allow the sweetening 
process to proceed. Certainly apply- 
ing limestone after the crop is in is 
not to be generally recommended, es- 
pecially when much of the material is 
not finely ground. 

Already there are many who are 
making applications to the corn crop 
which is to precede the oat and le 
gume seeding. This practice includes 
the applying of the material after corn 
planting time in which case the culti- 
vation process thruout the season 
serves as an excellent method of 
working the limestone thoroly thruout 
the top soil. More time is thus pro- 
vided for the soil acids to become neu- 
tralized, or made harmless to the le- 
gume plants than could possibly be 
done by the later applications. 
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Cutting Alfalfa for Seed 


First Crop Better Seed Yielder Than Second in lowa 


By F.S. WILKINS 


The question has been raised wheth- 
er it would be profitable in general, 
and this year in particular, to leave 
the second crop of alfalfa for seed. 
We would say it would not be safe to 
predict a profitable seed crop, basing 
our opinion on the limited evidence 
that the Iowa experiment station and 
Farm Crops Extension men have been 
able to secure. 

It is generally known that alfalfa 
sets seed most abundantly with a lim- 
ited amount of moisture properly con- 
trolled as is possible in the irrigated 
sections. Lacking control measures 
under cornbelt conditions, 
lv our alfalfa should set seed better 
with the drier conditions more apt to 
prevail for the second crop than for 
the first. This theory, however, ap- 
parently is not borne out in fact. 

At the Iowa experiment station we 
have observed repeatedly that the 
first crop has bloomed more profusely 
and set seed more abundantly than 
the second. Our alfalfas of different 
varities and particularly the varie- 
gated sorts almost never fail to bloom 
profusely for the first crop, while for 
the second crop it frequently happens 
that not enough blossoms appear to 
determine with any degree of accur- 
acy when the second crop should be 
removed for hay. At the present time 
we have a field of Grimm growing on 
the experiment station farm which 
bloomed well for the first crop, re- 
moved when one-tenth in bloom. The 
second crop is now about three per 
cent in bloom and while it is too early 
to tell definitely the alfalfa gives the 
appearance of developing a compara- 
tively small number of blossoms for 
the second crop. 

Experiment station workers rely 
upon the color of blossoms to check 
upon the variety names of the many 
alfalfas, from all parts of North Amer- 
ica and abroad, being grown on the 
Iowa experiment station farms. Identi- 
fication is based upon the color of the 
blossoms for the first crop, since it 
often happens that the second and 
third crops do not bloom enough for 
identification purposes. The Ontario, 
Canada, station reports much heavier 
seed yields for the first than for the 
second cutting. 

Another common observation is that 
the variegated alfalfas, such as Grimm, 
Baltic, Ontario Variegated, Cossack 
and Hardigan, bloom much more pro- 
fusely and set seed more abundantly 
than common alfalfa under our con- 
ditions. Successful Iowa growers of 
alfalfa seed report that they have 


been most successful with the varie- | 


gated varieties. The Hardigan variety 
developed by the Michigan experiment 
station at Lansing appears to bloom 
and set seed better than the other 
variegated sorts. Iowa farmers who 
wish to grow alfalfa for seed may well 
try this variety. In addition to its su- 
perior seed production the Hardigan 
appears to be just as winter hardy and 
as heavy a producer of hay as any 
other variety. 

If Iowa alfalfa growers wish to try 
leaving the second crop for seed and 
if their fields fail to set paying crops 
of seed they will lose nothing by the 
experiment except in quality and yield 
of hay. Cutting experiments of several 
different experiment stations show 
that stands can be maintained longer 
if the alfalfa is not cut until it reaches 
the seed stage. The quality of hay, 


| 





theoretical- | 





of course, becomes poorer as the al- | 


falfa passes beyond the tenth to quar- 
ter bloom stages. In case’ the second 
crop is left for seed, only two crops 
should be removed for the season, 
whether the crop is finally removed 
for seed or cut for hay if a paying 


seed crop fails to develop. Removing | 


a third crop would necessitate cutting 


too late in the fall since it has been ' 


found that the last crop should not 
be cut later than September 1 to 10 
and preferably the earlier date, since 
cutting later is apt to weaken the 
plants and make them more suscepti- 
ble winter killing. 

The Iowa station has been reluctant 
to recommend the production of al- 
falfa seed in this state since it has 


been felt it is more profitable to cut | 


two crops for 
seed. It requires nearly 
grow a seed crop as two hay crops. 
However, occasional Iowa farmers re- 
port excellent returns from their al- 
falfa seed crops. A Pottawattamie 
county farmer has been growing al- 
falfa seed of a variegated variety for 
a generation or more. The séattering 


hay than one crop for 


farmers in different sections who have | 


been harvesting alfalfa seed crops reg- 
ularly are enthusiastic about it. Seed 
of the variegated varieties finds a 
ready market in the neighborhood at 
close to retail prices for Grimm. 
Yields reported vary from around two 
to three bushels per acre with the 
average perhaps close to two bushels. 
The one crop of seed can be harvest- 
ed and stacked much cheaper than 
two crops cut for hay. Threshing can 
be done readily with the ordinary grain 


separator by using a clover sieve. The | 


alfalfa straw has a definite value of 
perhaps one-half to three-fourths the 
value of the hay ton for ton. 

Ole Cleveland of Story county has 
harvested alfalfa for seed each year 
for five consecutive years, and his av- 
erage yield has been a little over two 
bushels of clean seed per acre. He 
has had from 40 to 90 acres of his 
farm producing alfalfa for the past 12 
years. He has found that the alfalfa 
on the knolls of his fields sets the 
most seed and he has, therefore, fol- 
lowed the practice of cutting the lower 
portions of the fields for hay. 

Mr. Cleveland always depends upon 
the first crop for seed. He has tried 
the second crop repeatedly and has 
always found that the amount of seed 


set was too small to pay for the ex- | 


pense of harvesting and threshing. On 
the other hand the variegated variety 
he is noW growing, which has grown 
continuously in the same field with- 


out reseeding, for six years, has never | 
failed to set a profitable seed crop in | 


the first growth over a five year 
period. 

Previous to 1923 Mr. Cleveland tried 
common alfalfa from several different 
sources, including South Dakota, Ne- 
braska and Kansas. The alfalfa never 
lived longer than two crop seasons 
and never set a seed crop worth the 
harvest. 

Cleveland cuts his seed crop with 
the binder equipped with grain lifter 
guards and threshes it with an ordi- 
nary separator equipped with a clover 
sieve. He states that it has always 
weathered and shattered considerably 
since threshing has been delayed 


owing to his being on the end of the 


ring. For this reason he stated that 
he would have got more seed if he 
had stacked the alfalfa. 

In the spring of 1927 Mr. Cleveland 


sold the seed secured from each acre | 


for 37% cents a pound, which gave 
a return of $45 per acre. Besides he 
harvested a large crop of hay as a 
second cutting. He stated that over 
the five year period the second crop 
harvested for hay has always been 
fully as large as the ordinary first 
crop. Apparently the vitality of the 
alfalfa is strengthened by allowing 
the first crop to mature for seed. 
Cleveland stated that stock eat the 
alfalfa straw readily which easily pays 
for the threshing and part of the har- 
vesting expense. 

There is no safe rule to follow in 
determining whether to leave the field 
for seed. Of course if the field is 


as long to | 


allowed to develop to the full bloom 
stage and the plants are not heavily 
laden with blossoms it is advisable 
to cut at once for hay. If the plants 
bloom heavily but later most of the 
flowers drop off, as frequently hap- 
pens, the field should be cut for hay. 
On the other hand if the plants de- 
velop numerous well filled pods the 
field can no doubt be harvested for 
seed with profit. 





Hog Premium Troubles 





satisfaction have been experienced in 
regard to the ifs and ands surround- 
ing the ten-cent premium on hogs mar- 
| keted from modified accredited areas. 
When this agreement was made, all or 
nearly all the packers, big and little, 
agreed to pay the premium. The small 
packers have dropped out one by one 
until on the Chicago market only three 
of the big packers pay this premium of 





Considerable disappointment and dis- | 


ten cents on hogs from tuberculosis 
free counties. 

The small packers have been paying 
better prices than the big packers at 
most times for several months. That 
is, with 10 cents added to the price bid 
by the “Big Three,” the return gener- 
ally would not equal the direct bid 
made by city butchers, yard traders 
and buyers for eastern shippers. 

Manager Swanson, of the Chicago 


| Producers’ Commission Company Calls 


attention to another cause of faliure 
to receive the premium. He says: 

“The big packers have set up certain 
restrictions that make their sale to 
them deubly difficult. For example, 
the shippers of late have been paying 
premium prices for light hogs. Yet if 
we allow the shippers to come in and 
take these light hogs out of the load, 
then the big packers refuse to allow 
the premium on what is left, so all in 
all, it is a very unsatisfactory condi- 
tion and we would not be surprised to 
see it disappear entirely in time.” 











can be obtained. 


es them. 








Early Immunization of 
Pigs by Competent 
Veterinarians Urged 
by U. S. Department 
of Agriculture 


A recent public letter from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture urges farmers and hog raisers 
to regularly protect their pigs from hog-cholera by 
use of the preventive serum-virus treatment. It urges 
this treatment be given pigs when weighing 35 to 40 
Ibs. by competent veterinarians wherever such services 


This advice is worth 30 to 60 millions of dollars 
every year to farmers because just about that much 
is lost from hog-cholera each year. 
dying from hog-cholera do so because their owners 
refuse to have them treated about weaning time, hop- 
ing to get them ready for market before cholera catch- 


Is the gamble worth while? It would cost only 
one to two millions of dollars to treat all the pigs 
which usually die of hog-cholera, 
or two million, 30 to 60 million is saved. Figure the 
odds for yourself. It certainly doesn’t pay to gamble 
against hog-cholera when only a small charge for vet- 
erinarian’s services stand between you and the market 
value of your hogs fully grown. 


The only time vaccination against hog-cholera is 


expensive is when IT ISN’T DONE. See that you 
save your part of that 30 to 60 millions of dollars. 


Omaha, Nebr. 


Most of the hogs 


By investing one 
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features. 








Self Feed Yc Sour nun Oats 


The Utility Hog Feeder has a guarantee to feed ground oate with- 

out clogging and it is just as profitable to self feed them as mix 

Farmer, you can eliminate one of the hardest jobs on 

the farm by installing a Utility. 

Write for complete descriptive matter. 
ing Hardware and Implement Dealers. 


W. A. McCOLLOUGH &@ SONS, Inc. 


It bas many other valuable 
Sold by lead- 


Mfgrse. Hog and Poultry Equipment ' 
Webster City, Iowa | 
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mi, 
Every Day You Need 


ve 


KEDONvL 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 
All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 


eamens 2 


“WRITE FOR THESE FREE BOOKLETS: 
No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
how to prevent diseases common to livestock. 
No. 157—D0G BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the dog 
of fleas and to belp prevent disease. 
No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common bog diseases. 
No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
tions for the construction of a concrete hog wallow. 
No. 151—SHEEP BOOKLET. Methods for prevent- 
ing sheep diseases, 
No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
mites, and to prevent disease. 








ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPART MENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
For sale in original packages at a‘! drug stores 











for a Power-Equipped 
SEPARATOR 


You can trade {n your old separator 
for a power-driven Sharples Tubu- 
lar—you can trade it In on one of 
larger capacity ... at very little 
cost. A power-driven separator costs 
only a little more than a hand-driven 
separator » and $20 allowance 
will be made on your old machine. 
If your separator is too small 
for your needs, if it is worn, 
out of balance and losing 
cream, and you want to be 
free from the drudgery of 
it all, write today for the 
Sharples offer, telling us 

what capacity you need. 

SHARPLES SEPARATOR Co. 

565 W. Washington Bivd. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
or WEST CHESTER, PA. 


allowance 
on yer 


0 
Separato 





Cuts Corn Borer 


into Ys inch pieces 


4 knives 
insure 
\ exter- 
mina- 
_ tion 


Ensilage Cutter 


All steel] construction — no blow out or clog 
troubles —light running —low speed — better 
ensilage—lifetime service—sizes to suit your 
power. A Michigan farmer writes: '* Your8-12- 
16 Ross Cutler ts the easiest running machine 
1 have ever used—lots of power to spare—filled 
five silos and only trouble was getting enough 
corn to cutter."" Write for money saving 
plan. Agents wanted 





The famous ROSS SILO made of copper- 
content ROSSMETAL galvanized is an- 
other exterminator of the borer. Write 
for remarkable book, ‘‘What Users Say.”’ 











The Ross Cutter & Silo Co., (Est. 1850) 
$65 Warder St., Springfield, Ohio 


Cribs — Brooder Houses — Garages — Mills 


The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


Sold Direck $21.15 UstiretHine exstock 














Works in any kind of 
soil. Cuts stalks, docs’nt 
pullthem. ABSOLUTELY NO DANGER. Cuts 4 to 7acresa 
day with one man and horse. Great labor saver. Sold direct 
to farmers. Get your catalog NOW—Be pre Write: 


LOVE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept126 Lincoln, Ill. 


HOTEL HANFORD 


MASON CITY, IOWA 


SES “The pride of northern 
Aa) Iowa.” otel service 
,equal to any in the 
‘larger cities. You will 

j staying at Hotel 

nford. Rates, $2 up. 

F. “C. GAYLORD, Mgr. 























THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Self-Feeding of Dairy Cows Not 
Advisable 


Experiments which have been re- 
cently completed by the Illinois ex- 
periment station indicate that self- 
feeding of dairy cows is not apt to 
prove as popular as that method of 
feeding when applied to some other 
classes of livestock. The experiments 
indicate that this method can be used 
with dairy cattle, but that it usually 
increases the cost of production. 

In summarizing the experiments Mr. 
W. B. Nevens states: “The self-feed- 
ing of cows is not economical from 
the standpoints of the amounts of 
feed consumed, for much more feed 
than enough to meet their require- 
ments for maintenance and milk prod- 
uction is eaten. Cows tend to lay on 
additional weight, thus increasing the 
maintenance cost. 

“The milk yields of cows of mod- 
erate productivity are not increased 
appreciably by self-feeding. Limiting 
cows to high protein feeds seems to 
depress milk production. 

“Cows which are self-fed usually 
consume feeds supplying an excess of 
net energy or digestible true protein 
or both. For a short period following 
calving, however, the amounts of feed 


consumed may be too small to meet 


requirements. 

“Feeding dairy cows by the sself- 
feeder or free-choice method is not 
harmful to their health, providing they 
are gradually accustomed to. the 
method. 

“The method is useful in studying 
the relative palatability of different 
feeds. Corn is the most palatable of 
the low-protein feeds used. 

“The preferences of the self-fed 
cows for particular feeds may change 
suddenly, and these preferences may 
continue over long periods. Cows dif- 
fer widely in their individual prefer- 
ences. It is likely that greater feed 
consumption can be secured when one 
studies these preferences closely and 
caters to them.” 





Iowa and Minnesota Close In 
Contest 


Iowa and Minnesota were practic- 
ally tied in the cold storage division 
of the National Creamery Butter as- 
sociation contest when the scores 
were recently announced. Iowa was 
first in the average of the ten high 
scores, but Minnesota had the two 
highest individual scores. The aver- 
age of the ten high Iowa scores was 
94.625, while Minnesota’s was 94.575. 
In the individual scores E. C. Ditlev- 
son of Hutchison was first with a 
score of 96. All of the Iowa men were 
close together, the scores for the high 
ten running from 94.25 to 95.50. This 
gives Iowa the edge on the national 
banner which will be decided this fall 
when fresh butter will also be scored. 





Soy Beans Valuable for Dairy 
Cows 


Another experiment has been com- 
pleted where soy bean meal and soy 
bean oil meal has been found satis- 
factory for feeding dairy cattle. This 
last experiment has been reported by 
the Delaware experiment station and 
substantiates other experimental data 
on this subject. In this experiment 
the different forms of soy beans were 
fed in comparison with peanut oil 
meal and the results showed that it 
was superior to this product. 

In three experiments conducted by 
other stations in which soy bean cake 
or meal was compared with linseed 
oil meal, the soy bean cake or meal 
was found to be equal in one, and 
slightly superior in two for milk prod- 
uction. In one experiment where soy 





; assets of sweet clover 











bean cake was compared with cotton- 
seed cake, soy bean cake was found 
to be slightly superior to cottonseed 
cake for milk production. 

All of these different experiments 
tend to show the possibilities of fur- 
nishing cows with home grown pro- 
tein supplements. One of the big 
problems of dairymen is securing pro- 
tein to balance up average corn belt 
rations. Legume hays are essential 
in this work, but the experimental 
data indicates that there is a possi- 
bility of also attacking the problem 
from the standpoint of concentrated 
feeds that can be grown at home. 





Sweet Clover Stands Drouth 


One of the outstanding facts dem- 
onstrated in many sections during the 
recent weeks of dry weather has been 
the fact that sweet clover pasture 
stands the drouth better than any of 
the native pastures. One of the other 
is the large 
amount of feed produced per acre. It 
is not uncommon to find from two to 
three cows being pastured per acre 
on sweet clover, while on blue grass 
pasture it often takes two acres per 
cow. 

Very little difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in pasturing this crop where 
the cattle are properly managed. Be- 
fore the cows are turned on the pas- 
ture they are generally filled up on 
silage and alfalfa hay. After they are 
once turned on the pasture they are 
never removed, except at milking 
time. As soon as the cows are milked 
they are turned back on the pasture. 
Water and salt should be kept before 
the cows constantly. 





New Bulletin on Raising Dairy 
Calves 


A bulletin which should be of much 
interest to dairymen has been pub- 


| lished by the Iowa experiment station 


on raising dairy calves. Figures show 
that there are 24,000,000 dairy cows in 
the United States. The average age of 
these cows is six years. This makes 
the problem of raising dairy heifers 
for replacements an important consid- 
eration. 

Fifty-four per cent of the dairy cows 
are used to produce whole milk. In 
sections where this is the case the 
problem of raising dairy calves is a 


greater problem on account of the 
shortage of skim milk. An owner of 
such a herd may be content to buy 
springers to keep up his herd or he 
must sacrifice some milk or raise his 
calves largely by the use of calf meals. 

The proper growth of dairy calves 
has an important influence on their fu- 
ture production. Calves which are 
| Stunted will not produce as much when 
mature as heifers that have been prop- 
erly grown. Men who pay attention 
to the breeding of their cattle have a 
greater opportunity for improvement 
both from the standpoint of proper 
growth as well as improvement in 
breeding. 

Readers who are interested in se- 
curing this bulletin should write to 
the Iowa Experiment Station, Ames, 
Iowa. 








Fight the Corn Borer 
with the Papec 


That Does Not Clog 
"THESE are the features, which 

appeal to Adam Sponenberg, 
Fonda, N. Y.: ‘‘Easy-feeding and non- 
clogging and non-winding of strings 
around shaft. The Third Roll savesa lot 
of hard work, gathering in crooked and 
tangled bundles of corn.”” 
Send for New FREE Catalog 
also for Copy of ““PAPEC NEWS.” 
It tells you how to cut your re 
costs and have better si- 
lage. Write foryourstoday 


Papec Machine Co. 
123 Main St. 
Shortsville, N. ¥. 





MICHIGAN 
Concrete S| Tes 
STAVE 

The last word in a permanent silo. Write for in- 
teresting free illustrated fact-proving literature. 
Tells bow we manufacture silos under the best 


known processes—and not stopping at that—how 
we mace them for you in a few days from ground 


Special Terms if you order Now! 
Agents wanted In open territory. 


MICHIGAN SILO COMPANY 
2604 S. Washington St. Peoria, Itinots 


GRAIN BINS 


Protect your wheat crop 
against fire, rats, weather, etc 
Combine harvesting makes 
storage necessary for bigger 
profits. Midwest all steel 











Heavy Duty Bin easily set up 
or moved. ae eee et 
low priced—g eed. 
Freight prepaid, free. Write for es iftetreted yy end 


whe MIDWEST a PRODUCTS non 
326 American Bank Bid Kansas City, Mo. 











Denlson Everlasting 
Silos Are Better 


Yo) Kc MM oh Am Goll) ae Morer-)  DI-T-01-5 « 


Write for Circular 


Mason City Brick & Tile Co. 


| 324M BY-sot topes) (oh -at 


Mason City, Ia. 
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New Construction Features 
Made of 1x6 high grade lumber, 

ainte eather tigh creosoted. Grain 

ins, weather tight, Properly ve - 
tilated inside. Gorn Cribs, walls 
have drying and ventilatin 
spaces between boards. Bot 
cribs and bins in three sizes, 
mounted on skids. Made in‘see- 
tions ready to bolt together. Roof 
in sections. Sidewalis reinforced 
with 5-8 inch steel hoops, top, top, bote Wijte for 
foo = lin ae struction details. You 


EE 
tite today for prices "W 


GARA/N BINS 

¥COAN CA/BS STOP, / 
bn At Lowest Fvces 
Lver Made 


Wasting corn and grain through 
poor sterage facilities. Stop wast 

ing mioney by marketing too patty 

because you lack proper storage. 

Equip with new idea Champion Bins 

and Cribs. The grain saved, the better 

prices from later marketing, will pay 
for them the first season. 


Prices are Everybody the nt Min —_ img 
provements the latest. Built port- 2 
able and sectional makin; 


ee 


4 
them = — for — 
er owner, and 
of all, thay” are cicada 
so eve farmer 
can 
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RN SILO COMPANY. 


20S Tith St., Des Moines, ia. 
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PRINCE ALBERT couldn’t have suited 
me better if I had made the blueprints 
myself, and superintended the entire job 
from soup to nuts! It fitted my smoke- 
taste perfectly the first time I tried it. I 
started right — with P. A. — and I’ve 
stayed with it. 


I wanted fragrance. I got it... both 
from the tobacco in the tidy red tin and 
in the smoke itself. Fragrance that re- 
minded me of woodland trails just after 
a soft, spring rain. I wanted mildness— 
mildness that would let me smoke from 
morning till midnight. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


P. A. was 





made-to-measure 


for me 


But mildness alone was not enough. 
I demanded a full, rich tobacco body 
that would satisfy my pipe-hankering on 
every fire-up. There again Prince Albert 
had my measure, right to the tick of the 
tape. Cool, long-burning, free from bite 
and parch—P. A. was all of these. 


You suspect by this time that I am sat- 
isfied with P.A. I'll tell the world I am! 
And I want to get it over to you that, if 
you don’t know P.A. by personal expe- 
rience, you’ve got something coming to 
you... something mighty good. Try 
P.A., on the word of a friend! 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


© 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 
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The Greatest Large-Scale Farmer | 
in the World...... a 
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Bud-grafting young stan 
stock. Each budded thre 
tree must be proe mae 
‘ tected with a shield of t! 
Clearing the jungle of leaves. loss 
for a United States ' is e} 
Rubber Company is us 
Plantation. mus 
jron 
betv 
vase 
vas, 
tom 
Picture a group of farms totaling 136,000 shat 
acres with 20,000 hands to work them. farn 
Consider that these farms had to be cleared ped 
from virgin jungle, drained, fertilized, pre- wou 
pared. That 10,000,000 trees have been shat 
muc 
grown from seed, set out, grafted. Consider, 
also, that these farms have whole villages 
within their borders, schools and hospitals. 
Docks of their own. 80 miles of railroad 
and 355 miles of motor roads. Picture this 
and you begin to get an idea of the greatest é 


agricultural enterprise in the world—the Far 
Eastern rubber plantations of the United 
States Rubber Company. 


AN 


This huge development has but one object 
—to make certain of an ever-increasing sup- 
ply of the finest rubber that can be grown 
for United States Tires. And soto guarantee 
the users of United States Tires quality 
right through from the place where quality 


must start—the rubber from which the tires * &. 
are built, - Vi fj 
/ | ; 
-— 
4 see 
HE longer wear of United States Royal Cord Balloons begins ‘ hay 
with rubber grown for quality. But plantation ownership is only J cate 
one of the important steps in producing these better tires. ; ’ re wn 
To obtain tire cord of the quality its specifications demand, the the 
United States Rubber Company operates its own Cotton Mills in the rou 
heart of the cotton fields. 
And every Royal Cord. Balloon incorporates three of the greatest an 
forward steps ever made in tire building: Het 
Sprayed Rubber—the purest, strongest and most uniform crude ee 
rubber known; Web Cord—the framework of the tire structure in prt 
which the cotton cords are bonded together with pure rubber latex the 
without friction generating cross-tie threads; and the Flat Band Wa 
Method—which assures a tire equally strong at every point. ees 
1¢ 
Company-owned plantations and mills, new and better materials hig 
and methods—all mean greater mileage for tires. That is what you ed 
are interested in. Get more for your money—go to the dealer who a 
sells United States Tires. mt 
Collect:ng latex i 
° (rubber tree milk) . 
United States @ Rubber Company frule the tapped ine 
Trade Mark trees. be 
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SAVING A SEED CROP 


How to Handle Sweet Clover Seed 


Now that sweet clover has proved 
such a valuable forage and soil build- 
ing crop, being sown with the oats of 
other small grain and growing after 
that is harvested, it is becoming of 
increasing importance as a seed crop, 
poth for use on the home farm and for 
sale. Perhaps a few suggestions on 
harvesting the seed may be helpful. 

The first method generally used was 
to cut the sweet clover with a binder, 
shock it in the usual way and let it 
stand for several weeks, and then 
thresh it on an ordinary threshing 
machine. Because of the easy hauling 
of the earliest and best seed pods, the 
loss by shattering with this method 
is extremely heavy unless special care 
is used in handling. Since the binder 
must be raised quite high, long sheet 
iron boxes can be provided at the joint 
between platform and elevator can- 
vases and at the top of elevator can- 
vas, and a substantial box at the bot- 
tom of the bin -deck to catch that 
shattered in packmg and binding. One 
farmer near Rockford, Ill., who equip- 
ped his binder with pans in this way 
would collect a two-bushel sack of 
shattered material in a half day’s run, 
much of it the best grade of hulled 





will be in line. The main drive chain 
is lengthened by adding links as need- 
ed. The goose neck and seat is moved 
to the right hand side of bull wheel 
to give a better view of the driving 
and to get a little farther away from 
the dust. Heavy sheet iron at top 
and bottom and either tin or fine- 
meshed galvanized screen at sides and 
back make up the seed beating en- 
closure, a hinged door at the back 
allowing the seed to be scooped out. 
Three horses will draw the machine 
and cut from six to eight acres per 
day, while tractor operation will har- 
vest ten acres or more. The seed, 
after harvesting, must be run through 
a sweet clover seed huller and scari- 
fier, perhaps four bushels per acre of 
clean seed after hulling being about 
the best which can be expected with 
this machine. The roughage is left 
standing ready to be plowed under. 
Other harvesters somewhat along 
the same line have been developed 
by various individuals, but so far none 
of these are in commercial production. 
The most promising commercial meth- 
od now is the combine, which has 


been tried for sweet clover harvesting 
in several localities and seems to give 
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frome from 
Oscarded birder, 


seed. Sheets must be spread on the 
hay racks and around the thresher to 
catch the seed shattered in threshing. 

Besides t~ ‘abor and twine ex- 
pense of this “fethod of handling and 
the heavy loss by shattering, the 
roughage is taken from the field 
where it ought to be plowed under 
to the straw stack, where it becomes 
an added expense to spread it again. 
Hence there * ; been a demand for 
some methe of harvesting which 
would str’ e seed and eliminate 
these disaavantages. One of these is 
the beater harvester designed by Mr. 
Walter A. Newlin and the Casey Agri- 
culture club in connection with his ag- 
ricultural course in the Casey, IIL, 
high school, and made from a discard- 
ed grain binder, 

The old * *>r is stripped down to 
the main tr »*nd wheels and then 
built up as shewn in the cut (d-655). 
The three posts supporting the 1%- 
inch reel shaft extend five feet above 
the frame and are of 14x2-inch iron, 
bent as shown and substantially braced 
by strap iron. The binder cross shaft, 
which ordinarily works directly be- 
hind the bull wheel, is removed with 
its bearings and sprocket wheel and 
throw-out clutch and spring, and these 
parts mounted on a piece of 1%4-inch 
shafting about 10 feet long, which 
thus acts as the reel shaft and will 
have a speed of about 120 r.p.m. The 
exact size and length of this shaft 
will depend on the model of binder 
which is being’ remodeled, several 
holes spaced about two inches on cen- 
ter are made in the three uprights to 
permit of setting the reel at different 
heights, care being taken to have 
these holes so the reel shaft bearings 











Cover bach, sides, and top with 
Win, Convas or fine Sstreen. 
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very satisfactory results for this pur- 
pose. Firms manufacturing combines 
will be glad to give information on 
this point.—I. W. D. 





Suggestions on Partnership 
Threshing 


In the case of many of the larger 
farm machines, such as the combine 
and the threshing machine, it is al- 
most necessary for keeping down the 
overhead to a reasonable figure per 
acre or bushel that the machine be 
used either for custom work or as a 
partnership arrangement. If properly 
prepared for there is no reason why 
fair minded neighbors cannot work to- 
gether harmoniously and efficiently in 
almost any kind of a partnership ar- 
rangement. 

First a meeting of those interested 
should be held, the project talked 
over, and then a simple statement of 
rules written out and signed by all 
those interested. There should be 
some simple method of submitting 


agree to some outside referee for de- 
cision. 


Second a record should be kept of | 


the time and expenses furnished by 
each member of the partnership Time 
should be either in hours or quarter 
days and an agreed price for man 
labor, team, team and wagon, truck, 
tractor and separator. Unless other- 
wise agreed upon a good wage rate 
is $4.00 per day or 45 cents an hour 
for man labor; $1.25 per day or 15 


cents per hour for horse labor; $3.00 
per day or 40 cents per hour for team 
and wagon, and 26.8 cents per ton- 
mile (11-3 cents per hundred weight 
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You Know, as a 
Good Farmer— 


Things That 
Farmers Like 


Genuine John 
Deere bottoms that 
scour, wear longer 
and do better work. 

Quick - detachable 
shares—time-saving, 
strong, close-fitting. 

Pulls light, because 
weight is perfectly 
balanced and all- 
wheel-carried. 

High, easy lift—a 
boy can operate it. 

Lasts longer be- 
cause of high-grade 
materials and good 
workmanship. 

Stone-dodging de- 
vice—you candog 


work in stony fields. dealer’s. 


You know that good, uniform plowing is 
your most important farming operation—that 
there is a positive relation between good plow- 
ing and good yields—that no amount of sub- 
sequent tillage will correct the mistakes of 
poor plowing—that good plowing requires, 
first of all, a good plow. 

For more than 30 years the New Deere Gang has 


been the most widely used plow of its type, because 
of it exceptionally good work. 

You can take a New Deere Gang and do your 
plowing in the wayit should bedone. It scours. It 
stays down to its work, turning furrow slices of 
uniform depth and width. 
ough job which makes the perfect seed bed possible. 


See the New Deere Gang at your John Deere 


It does the clean, thor- 


FREE BOOKLET tells all about the New Deere Gang. Write to 
John Deere, Moline, Illinois, and ask for Booklet NT-5 45 





JOHN= DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 








per mile) for truck, including driver's 
wages, or 22.3 cents per ton mile (14% 
cents per hundred weight per mile) 
for truck without driver, truck fur- 
nish fuel and oil. 

The costs for tractor and separator 
usually give the most trouble because 
the items of interest, depreciation, re- 
pairs and upkeep, and shelter are so 
hard to estimate and apportion. Ac- 
suming that the tractor is used for 
other farm work, the overhead cost of 
operations will be about one-half of 
one per cent of the first cost of the 
tractor for each day of operation, not 
including operator, oil or fuel. Thus 
for a tractor costing $500, the daily 
overhead will be about $2.50 for a 
$1,000 tractor about $5.00, and so on. 
Then add the cost of fuel, oil and op- 
erator to get the approximate cost of 
the tractor per day. 

As the average smal thresher will 
not be used to exceed 12 to 15 days 
per year, the overhead cost is rather 


| high and averages about one per cent 


of the first cost for each day the sep- 
arator is used. Thus if the cost is 
$700, the overhead cost is about $7.00 
per day, and so on. In general the 


| overhead cost of the small separator 
any point on which members cannot | 


per day will just about balance the 
overhead cost of the tractor used to 
pull it, plus the cost of the oil and 
grease used, but noi the fuel. Thus 
a good average method where the 
tractor and separator are owned dif- 
ferently is to count the separator cost 
per day as equal to the overhead cost 
of tractor plus the tractor owner’s fur- 
nishing the oil and grease; while fuel 
and wages are counted in as expenses 


to be deducted before any division of | 


profits are made. 

Bulletins giving full information on 
threshing partnerships, etc., may be 
had from the Department of Agricul- 
ture and state colleges.—I. W. D. 








GEM CITY Business College 
(Established 1870, QUINCY. Illinois) 
High grade courses that 
thoroughly prepare 
you for business. Write 
mm today for Free Year 
describing all courses. 


Address the Pres. 























PHONE WAL. 555 
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CAMP EQUIPMENT FOR THE TRIP 
Plain Canvas Covers—Kow Kloz (Cattle Blankets ) 
Ask for booklet covering your needs 








Made like the famous ROSS METAL Silo. 
= ROSS METAL Cribs and Bins 

have exclusive features. 

» Perfect ventilation— 




















sy to erect. 
Write today for our 
- special money saving 
proposition to the farm- 
q er. Agents wanted also. 
Ross Catter & Silo Co. 
4 2, 7 Warder St. Springfield, 0. 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 











Left-Over Good Things 
HAVE decided that the reason Aunt 
Susan is such a house- 

keeper is that she has discovered the 
gentie art of eating twice from one 
cooking. That is why cooking always 
seems so easy for her. She never seems 
to make a fuss over people who come 
to visit. Her meals are always such 
casual affairs, that is, she doesn’t spend 
all the time the guests are there work- 
ing in the kitchen. By which I do not 
mean that she spends her time fiddling 
around with warmed-over things con- 
cocted of odds and ends. Dear, no! That 
isn’t Aunt Susan’s policy. 

The secret of her effort-saving policy 
—and you have no idea how much it 
means, especially in the summer-time, 
unless you have tried it—is in plan- 
ning for two distinct dishes ahead of 
time. One is served at the first impor- 
tant meal of the day and the other is 
put away in the ice-box either ready or 
almost ready to serve for the evening 
meal or perhaps for the next day. 

“It’s so easy,” Aunt Susan often re- 
marks, “that I wonder more women 
don’t do it.” And I wonder, too. You 
know, it seems to me that the hardest 
thing about cooking for a family is 
having to get a meal from the ground 
up, so to speak, at every meal, and this 
little system of always having some- 
thing ahead for the next meal or the 
next day lessens the work td a very 
great degree. 

Take vegetables, for instance. Aunt 
Susan always cooks enough green 
beans at one time so that there will be 
some left over for. salad. And she 
makes such good bean salad with hard- 
boiled eggs, chopped sweet pickle and 
a little grated cheese mixed all up to 
gether with boiled salad dressing. It 
is a good, substantial salad, and she 
frequently serves it for dinner the 
second day. With bacon or ham, bread 
and butter, and dessert, it makes a 
good meal even for hard-working farm- 
hands. 

She does the same thing with peas, 
only she uses cottage cheese instead 
of the grated cream cheese, and just 
a little minced onion. Beets make a 
good salad with an egg and celery com- 
bination. She uses freshly pickled beets 
and boils her eggs and puts them away 
so that she can mix the salad the last 
thing before a meal. Incidentally, I 
should state that she always makes a 
quart of boiled dressing at a time and 
keeps this with lettuce thoroly chilled 
in the ice-box. Potatoes, lima beans, 
cabbage and tomatoes are some of the 
other salad specialties, tho the latter 
needs no special preparation except 
chilling. She finds it easy to cook up 
a quantity of cabbage at one time. Half 
of it is used that day, served with milk 
and cream, and the rest is drained and 
set away and merely warmed up with 
some boiled salad dressing. 

She makes another attractive vege- 
table salad from green peas and tiny 
new beets, the ones that have to be 
pulled out to thin out the rows. The 
beets are used leaves and all and are 
soaked at least half a day in weakened 
vinegar before used. A little diced cu- 
cumber is often used in this salad. 

Spinach, providing she is able to get 
enough into the kettle at once to have 
some left over, is made up into a deli- 
cious salad with hard-cooked eggs. The 
spinach is thoroly drained and chopped 
and just enough dressing is used. Too 
much makes it sloppy. She also says 
that just a dash of cinnamon improves 
the flavor. 

Macaroni, spaghetti, corn and pota- 
toes are cooked in just double amounts. 
One of her favorite ways with the sec- 
ond serving of macaroni or spaghetti 
is to cut up several strips of bacon— 
she allows about two strips to the cup 
of macaroni—and partially fry in a 


successful 


pan. The macaroni is then turned in 
and scrambled and allowed to brown a 
little. While the macaroni is heating, 
eggs are gotten ready to add to the 
scramble. One egg is allowed to the cup 
of macaroni. The whites are separated 
off into a bowl and beaten to a stiff 
froth, then the yolks and a tablespoon 
of water per yolk are turned in and 
the whole beaten again. Turn this over 
the sizzling macaroni in the pan and 
sprinkle a little grated cheese over and 
mix all together. This should be served 
at once. 

Rice is treated in much the same 
manner, and so, too, is hominy. And 
always she soaks enough of those big 
lima beans for two eatings. They are 
just as good warmed up the second 
day. 














Patchwork Thots 











\ JHETHER men admit it to their 

women folks or not, most of them 
enjoy the occasions of eating away 
from home during the harvest season. 
And this is no reflection on the culi- 
nary artistry of the home cooking de- 
partment, either. Nor does it mean 
that the “eats” really are any better 
than the regular fare at home. Never- 
theless, women are likely to hear that 
such-and-such that Mrs. So-and-So had 
“certainly tasted good,” just because 
it was a change from the regular home 
fare. 

All of us get into ruts in cooking 
when we have a lot of it to dco, day 
after day and month after month. It 
is like the salt that loses its savor. 
The best cooking in the world seems 
to need the spice of life once in a 
while. And yet, in a busy season, there 


never seems to be mitch time for try- 
ing out new recipes and discovering 
new ways of cooking the limited num- 
ber of things that there are to cook. It 
is sO much quicker and easier to use 
the old tried and true ones. 


Most women are sensible and not 
greatly perturbed by hearing someone 
else’s cooking talked about in praise- 
worthy terms. They may suspect that 
someone has been playing a little hard 
for favors by setting out the very best 
of everything at one meal that she 
knows how to cook. Moreover, if they 
are really sensible, these women will 
slip off to town and have a big dinner, 
with all of the trimmings, that they 
haven’t had to fuss over or even give 
a thought except in ordering. 


Somebody has said that there is real- 
ly little differences between landscapes 
but that there is a great difference in 
beholders. There are people, you know, 
who have to go to another country to 
discover that there is anything scenic 
about the green hill with the fringe 
of oaks about it that is within easy 
walking distance of the back door; or 
in the corn field when the day is not 
too hot nor windy, and the climbing 
leaves glisten in the sun; or in the 
wheat field when the moon is full and 
the grain ripe for cutting. And then 
there are beholders who just don’t see 
well and prefer not to. 


A beautiful picture is good for the 
soul. I do not know whether that is a 
quotation or not, but anyway the words 
flashed across my mind as I sat in 
with a group of women recently who 
were talking about pictures they liked. 
They had been studying pictures as a 
part of their Farm Bureau course in 
home furnishings. 
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Dolls of All Nations—No. 5 


DWARD lives in a beautiful English village 
4~far from Cambridge, 
little time at home, for he is away at school. 
Like most English boys, 
and 
holidays at Christmas 
summer. 
island, and Edward would 
be an officer in His Majesty’s Navy, which is 
unusually large and fine. 
ward very interesting to-talk with and it was 
great relief to her to be able to chatter in 
I Edward pronounced his words 
fashion, and he thought the same of her, but they got along well and 
learned about each other’s countries. 
Paste doll and costume on heavy paper, color with crayons, and cut out. 


but he spends very 
he attends a school 
there, coming home for 
time, Easter, and in 
Great Britain, you Know, is an 
like very much to 
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Next Virginia goes to Scotland. 
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One woman liked a picture of a Ve. 
netian harbor scene because it lifteg 
her out of herself, she said, and set her 
adrift in a romantic country out of her 
ken. Another liked “The Avenue of 
Trees,” for every time she looked at jt 
she had a feeliig of walking right down 
that road and starting out to see the 
world, something she was going to do 
as soon as her children were grown. 

A Swedish woman whose accent was 
still quite noticeable preferred that 
splendid picture of the ocean in a storm 
because it gave her such a good feeling 
to be safe on her two feet on dry land. 
She had crossed the ocean as a gir] 
coming to this country alone, and so 
she appreciated this picture keenly. 

To one, a French landscape repro 
duction, which might easily have beer 
in Iowa, gave an immense feeling of 
restfulness and peace. One admitted 
that “The Angelus” put her in a deep- 


ly reverential mood, no matter how | 


badly things went at home. Still an- 
other admitted that beautiful pictures 
always made her sad. She was a wo 
man, who, I should presume, has a 
more than common appreciation of art 
plus the ability to feel deeply. 


Even in summer months, there are 
still a great many sufferers from com- 
mon colds and infections growing out 
of colds, such as sinus and mastoid 
troubles. Recent observations by scien- 
tific people have strengthened the opin- 
ion that these upper respiratory infec- 
tions seem to bear a direct relation- 
ship to the lack of foods containing 
Vitamin A. Dr. Amy L. Daniels, pro- 
fessor of nutrition at the University 
of Iowa, has proved thru her child- 
feeding work that children who receive 
plenty of Vitamin A in their foods are 
practically immune to sinus and mas- 
toid and common cold troubles. 

Diets containing liberal amounts of 
butter and whole milk are rich in this 
vitamin, and so, too, is cod liver oil. 
So far as the milk and butter requi- 
sites are concerned, no farm boy nor 
girl should lack for Vitamin A. There 
is, of course, the matter of making 
them take it as they ought to.—J. W. 





Removing Grease Stains 


REASE stains on a dress or suit 
need not ruin the garment, for 

if they are properly and promptly 
treated, they usually can be removed. 
The following suggestions may be 
helpful: Scrape off as much of the 
grease as possible, then if the ma- 


terial is washable, it may be laun- 
dered in warm water with plenty of 
soap, taking care to rub the spot thor- 
oughly. For unwashable materials, 
grease solvents are usually most ef- 
fective. Carbon tetrachloride, which 
can be bought at any drug store, is 
one of the best for common grease 
and oil stains because it is not inflam- 
mable and can be used indoors with 
safety. A clean, white cloth or blot- 
ter must be put under the stain, and 
a clean cloth should be used to apply 
the solvent. In removing spots from 
colored materials, there is less danger 
of removing the color with the spot 
if a piece of the same material or 
material of the same color is used to 
apply the cleaning fluid. The spot 
should be rubbed with light strokes 
which should start at the center and 
grow lighter as they go out from the 
spot. This helps prevent a ring from 
forming around the spot. When dirt 
is imbedded in the grease, the stain 
should be washed from the oppdsite 
side so that the dirt particles will be 
washed out mechanically and will not 
be rubbed into the material. If this 
treatment does not remove the spot 
or if the stain is large, it is better 
to clean the whole garment. 
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sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 
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David Spares Gaul’s Life 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 7, 1927. I Samuel 26. 
Printed, I Samuel 26:7-14, 17,21.) 


“Sq David and Abishai came to the 
people by night: and, behold, Saul lay 
sleeping within the place of the wag- 
ons, with his spear stuck in the ground 
at his head; and Abner and the people 
lay round about him. (8) Then said 
Abishai to David, God hath delivered 
up thine enemy into thy hand this 
day: now, therefore, let me smite him, 
I pray thee, with the spear to the 
earth at one stroke, and I will not 
smite him a second time. (9) And 
David said to Abishai, destroy him 
not; for who can put forth his hand 
against Jehovah’s anointed, and be 
guiltless? (10) And David said, As 
Jehovah liveth, Jehovah will smite 
him; or his day shall come to die; or 
he shall go into battle, and perish. (11) 
God forbid that I should put forth my 
hand against Jehovah’s anointed: but 
now take, I pray thee, the spear that 


is at his head, and the cruse of water, | 


and let us go. (12) So David took the 
spear and the cruse of water from 
Saul’s head; and they got them away; 
and no man saw it, nor knew it, 
neither did any awake, for they were 
all asleep, because a deep sleep from 
Jehovah had fallen upon them. (13) 
Then David went over to the other 
side, and stood on the top of the 
mountain afar off; a great space being 
between them; (14) and David cried 
to the people, and to Abner the son of 
Ner, saying, Answerest thou not, Ab- 
ner? Then Abner answered and said, 
Who art thou that criest to the king? 

(17) And Saul knew David's 
voice, and said, Is this thy voice, my 
son David? And David said, It is my 
voice, my lord, O king. ....-. 
(21) Then said Saul, I have sinned; 
return, my son David; for I will no 
more do thee harm, because my life 
was precious in thine eyes this day: 
behold, I have played the fool, and 
erred exceedingly.” 





If Jonathan affords the brightest of 
all examples of unselfish and unal- 
loyed friendship between men, David 
in this lesson furnishes an equally 
bright and shining example of the 
Christian and Godlike method of deal- 
ing with those who have most cruelly 
wronged us. 

It is well at the outset to note the 
circumstances which led to the events 
herein recorded. David, failing to re- 
ceive protection, except for a very 
brief time, in the school of the proph- 
ets, tries, after Jonathan convinces 
him of the implacable hatred his fa- 
ther bears toward him, to find refuge 
and help among the priesthood, and 
therefore flees to Nob, the city of the 
priests. Here he is unexpectedly be- 
trayed by Doeg, the Edomite, the bit- 
ter partisan of Saul, and as a result 
Saul puts to death the entire family 
of Eli except Abiathar, who escaped 
and came to David. 

There is nothing new left but to 
adopt the life of the Bedouin of the 
desert, or, to put it in modern phrase, 
that of Robin Hood. He gathers round 
him a band of four hundred men, 
the character of which is described 
in I Samuel 22:2: “Every one that 
was in distress, and every one that 
was in debt (had a creditor), and 
every one that was discontented (bit- 
ter of soul), gathered themselves unto 
him.” In other words, he was simply 
an outlaw. The lives of his father 
and mother were now in danger, and 


he secured safety for them with the | 





| 
‘ 


king of Moab. It will be remembered 
that there was Moabite as well as 
heathen blood in David’s veins. 

Gad, the seer, now joins him, and 
Abiathar, after the slaughter of the 
priests at Nob. Saul drives him from | 
pillar to post and hunts him down as 
he would a wild beast. Once in a cave 
in which David was hidden and to 
which Saul had retired for the pur- 
poses of privacy, David magnanimous: 
ly spared his life, although his heart 
smote him because he had even marred 
a garment on the person of the Lord’s 
anointed. (I Samuel 24:1-5). 

When Saul saw that his life was 
spared by the man whose life he had 
long sought, his better nature re- 
turned, and knowing that he would 
lose his kingdom in the end, he se- 
cured an oath from David that when 
he became king he would not cut off 
his posterity, and David gives the oath 
(I Samuel 24:16-22). And for a time 
David has peace and spends at least 
one winter in Mount Carmel (see I 
Samuel 25), but he now returns and 
puts himself in Saul’s power. 

Once more Saul pursues him in the 
wilderness of Ziph, and the lesson re- 
cords a leading incident of that last 
campaign of Saul against David. From 
his camp at Hachilah on the edge of 
the desert, Saul marches in pursuit 
of his old foe. He camps at night, 
worn and weary, in the circle of wag- 
ons which furnished the defense in 
such expeditions in case of attack at 
night. Saul and those near him, weary 
and worn, fall into a deep and pro- 
found slumber called “a slumber from 
God.” David, who by this time had 


| his very best light. 





the instinct of a hunted beast, with 


his nephew Abishai, quietly slipped 
into the camp, removed the spear 
which was always at the head of the 
chief, and the bottle of water so much 
needed in that desert journey, and 
from a convenient distance next morn- 
ing sends to Abner, Saul’s near kins- 
man, and asks him to come and ident- 
ify them and return them to Saul. And 
Saul, impulsive and mercurial, once 
more confesses his sin and returns to 
his place, while David goes on his way 
to meet him no more. 

David in this transaction appears in 
The rules of war- 
fare and public sentiment in those 
days and in these as well would have 
fully justified David in killing Saul. 
He could have pleaded unjust persecu- 
tion or self-defense. He could have 
pleaded the words of Samuel, now 
dead, that the kingdom should be 
taken away. He could have pleaded 
his own anointing. He need not have 
laid a hand upon Saul. His nephew 
Abishai was only too anxious to do the 
business and take the responsibility. 
David gives two reasons for his mag- 
nanimous course: First, it was not 
his business to execute vengeance 
against his personal enemy. His sword 
would be unsheathed only against the 
enemies of his country. It was then 
and had been long before and con- 
tinued long afterwards to be a bloody 
sword. His foes were those of his na- 
tion. He recognized that vengeance 
belonged to God and that vengeance 
was in safe hands. David did not abate 
anything from Saul’s sin. He never 
says that Saul is guiltless. He had 
always tried to be Saul’s friend. He 
had risked his life for him times with- 
out number. He knew that Saul de- 
served to die and would die either by 
the hand of God or in battle, but he 
did not regard it as his place to clam- 
ber up the steps of the judgment 
throne and execute Divine justice. 


There was a still weighter reason. 
Saul was the anointed of the Lord; 
therefore, his person was sacred. It 
was not Saul, his enemy, that had 
been in his power, but the Lord’s an- 
ointed. That word “anointed” first 











SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Unc’ Billy Possum Arrives 


All the little folks of the Green Meadow | 
and Green Forest are sitting around wait- | 
ing to see the stranger, who is supposed 
to be in the hollow tree. Peter Rabbit 
assures them that he has seen him and 
talked with him, and Jimmy Skunk sug- | 
gests that Peter call him out so that they 
may all meet him. 


“JT—I—I don’t think it would be polite,” 
replied Peter Rabbit. But this wasn’t 
the real reason. Down in his heart Peter 
was just a wee bit afraid. You see, he 
didn’t know as the stranger would like it, 
and Peter had looked up at some very 
sharp teeth when Unc’ Billy Possum had 
grinned down on him that morning. 

“Let’s send Chatterer the Red Squir- 
rel up to look in and see if there is anyone 
in the hollow tree,” said Reddy Fox. 

“No, you don’t, Reddy Fox!” shouted 
Chatterer, who is quick-tempered and a 
terrible scold, and he began to call Reddy 
names in such a shrill voice that he 
waked Unc’ Billy. 

Very slowly Unc’ Billy Possum climbed 
out of the hollow tree where all could see 
him. He looked down, and then he grinned 
until he showed all his white teeth. 

“How do yo’ alls do?”’ asked Unc’ Billy. 
“'’Pears to me that yo’ alls are right 
smart interested in mah ol’ hollow tree.” 

“It isn’t the hollow tree; it’s yourself, 
Uncle Billy,” explained Peter Rabbit. 
“These are your new neighbors come to 
make a call.” 

Unc’ Billy grinned again. “Ah cert’nly 
feel honored. Ah think Ah will come down 
and shake hands,”’ said he. 

Danny Meadow House looked at Unc’ 
Billy’s white teeth and remembered that 
he couldn’t stop any longer. So did Striped 
Chipmunk and Whitetoot the Wood 
Mouse. In fact, by the time Unc’ Billy 
reached the ground there was no one 
there but Reddy Fox. But as they left, 
each had promised to call again. 

Une’ Billy grinned at Reddy Fox and 
showed all his teeth once more. 











“T’m pleased to meet you, Mr. Possum,” 
said Reddy, respectfully, which wasn’t at 


all what he had meant to say, and then | 


he started off to tell Granny Fox all 
about it. 

It was a few days later that Jimmy 
Skunk felt a great emptiness in his stom- 
ach. Jimmy sat down and gently rubbed 
his stomach as he tried to decide what 
would taste best for his supper. 

“Let me see,” said Jimmy, “I had 
beetles for breakfast and grasshoppers 
for dinner, and now for supper I want a 
change. What shall it be?” 

Just then a sleepy ‘“‘Cock-a-doodle-doo” 
sounded from way over toward Farmer 
Brown’s. Jimmy Skunk rubbed his stom- 
ach and chuckled softly. “It’s an egg I 
want; it certainly is an egg, maybe two, 
perhaps three.” 

The black shadows crept out from the 
Purple Hills across the Green Meadows. 
Jimmy watched them impatiently. How 
slow they were! He did wish they would 
hurry. With every little minute he grew 
hungrier. It wouldn’t do to go up to 
Farmer Brown’s hen house until it was 
sv dark that Farmer Brown’s boy would 
have gone into the house. 

Slowly the shadows crept up toward 
the hen house, until finally it was all in 
darkness. Softly Jimmy Skunk cfept up 
to a hole of which he knew. Just outside 
he sat down and listened for a few min- 
utes. He could hear the biddies clucking 
sleepily. When all was st!i!l, Jimmy Skunk 
crept inside, and if you had been there to 
see, you would have found him wearing 
his broadest smile, for, I am sorry to say, 
Jimmy Skunk felt quite at home in Farm- 
er Brown’s hen house. 

“Let. me see, old Mrs. Speckles lays the 
largest eggs and young Mrs. Topknot lays 
the sweetest eggs and old Mrs. Feather- 
legs lays the most beautiful eggs. I think 
I'll try Mrs. Topknot’s first,” said Jimmy 
to himself. 


(Concluded next week) 








| cause of religion into disrepute. 


coming into prominence has still fur- 
ther emphasis placed upon it from 
time to time, until it gathers around 
it all those sacred associations which 
cluster around identically the same 
word in after ages, the Messiah. 

What a lesson there is in this simple 
story for professed Christians of today 
who hold enmity, grudges, and spites, 
who want to even it up with the man 
who has done them an apparent 
wrong, or whom they think has done 
them a wrong. What a commentary 
David’s course is on the men who 
“watch at the end of the lane” or 
“carry a knife up their sleéve.” David 
with all his sins was not mean enough 
for that. 

Now notice Saul’s repentance. There 
is no better illustration in all history, 
sacred or profane, of the nature of 
false repentance than that of Saul. 
When he knew he had sinned, he 
came to Samuel with blessing on his 
lips and professions of obedience. 
When his sin was laid bare, it was 
“the people” that did it. When this 
excuse was stripped away, he begged 
Samuel to return and honor him be- 
fore the elders of the people. His 
pride was wounded, and now when 
David’s magnanimous conduct humil- 
iates him and makes him thoroughly 
ashamed of himself, he exclaims: “I 


| have sinned; behold, I have played 


the fool, and have erred exceedingly.” 
It is his own self-respect that is 
wounded, but his heart remains un- 
changed and unmoved. That is the 
reason why David never trusted him 
afterwards. 

And Saul’s case is by no means an 
uncommon one. There are many men 
today who repent only when they are 
found out, and then only because it 
humiliates them and causes them to 
lose their self-respect or the respect 
and esteem of the publie. There is 
no genuine repentance that does not 
lead to the recognition of the fact that 
sin is enmity to God, a violation of 
the immutable law which governs the 
world, and that brings men on their 
knees to Him who can do for them 
what no man else can do and what 
they can not do for themselves, who 
can pardon their iniquity and blot out 
the miserable and wretched past. The 
repentance of David was genuine when 
long afterwards he fell into most 
grievous sin: “Against thee, thee only, 
have I sinned, and done this evil in 
thy sight.” David had sinned against 
his family, against his valiant soldier 
and companion in arms, he had dis- 
graced himself in the eyes of the en- 
tire nation, and he had brought the 
He 
knows all this and feels it keenly, but 
he counts it all as nothing campared 
with the fact tht he had sinned 
against God, and this always and ev- 
erywhere is the marks of the true 
penitent. 

The longer Saul lives in impeni- 
tence, the less control he has over 
himself. Again and again in the course 
of this history he assures Jonathan 
and David that he will never do David 
harm. He means it at the time, when 
he realizes how magnanimous David 
has been; but when he sees the strong 
men David has gathered around him, 
and how popular he is, and feels that 
he will surely be his successor, he pit- 
ies himself, broods over his misfor- 
tunes, becomes a monomaniac, and 
loses his self-control entirely. And 
Saul is not the only man who, brood- 
ing over his troubles and misfortunes, 
or fancied wrongs, or over a rival 
and his success, has made himself ut- 
terly miserable and wretched, a trial 
to his friends and an annoyance to his 
community. 





Workers in manufacturing plants 
are getting to be heavy consumers of 
milk at lunch time. Down in the 
Maytag factory at Newton one thou- 





sand pint bottles of milk are sold 


| every noon to the workers in the 


| plant. Since there are two thousand 
|,employed, not all of the boys are on 


/ the milk wagon yet. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Summer Colds 


Runny nostrils or gummed up nos- 
trils, weak looking eyes with pus at 
the corners, are the common symp- 
toms of summer colds or catarrh 
among the growing chicks. Unless the 
conditions that cause this catarrh are 
corrected roup will almost inevitably 
appear with the first cold snap of the 
fall. Summer colds are almost al- 
ways caused by overcrowding at night. 
A coop or house that provides plenty 
of room when the chicks weigh a 
pound less is likely to be sadly over- 
crowded when they weigh two or 
three pounds or even more. 

Disposing of all or most of the cock- 
erels is the easiest way to provide 
additional room. Present cockerel 
prices are low, but there appears to 
be little prospect of much higher 
prices for several months. 

With present and prospective grain 
prices the quicker the cockerels are 
disposed of the smaller the loss. The 
only chance of profit lies in giving 
the pullets the best chance to reach 
maturity and production. Overcrowd- 
ing with resulting unthriftiness and 
catarrh slows this process seriously, 
even if it does not result in an epi- 
demic of roup. 

Of course, if the growing chicks are 
hosts to numerous lice and mites they 
are more likely to fall victims to ca- 
tarrh or other infection. A shortage 
of green feed, shade and an inade- 
quate water supply can also be con- 
tributing factors to summer colds, as 
they do lower vigor and vitality. But 
piling up, sweating and bad air are 
the chief causes. 





Electricity In Poultry Raising 


Experimental work with electricity 
in poultry raising on the experimental 
electric projects at various agricul- 
tural colleges show that the use of 
electric lights in laying houses during 
the short winter days has been found 
to result consistently in increased egg 
production. The cost of power for 
lights and extra feed consumed is 
relatively small compared with the 
increased returns, the cost of install- 
ing the lights being the more impor- 
tant item of expense. Electric brood- 
ers have been found satisfactory if 
properly operated. Electricity for 
-brooder usually costs more than oil, 
but eliminates much of the labor and 
most of the hazard. 

Now is a good time to be getting 


the poultry house wired ready to begin | 


the use of lights to increase laying 
as soon as the days begin to shorten 
and get dark early. Diagrams and 
directions for wiring and controlling 
the lights can be furnished to those 
interested. I. W. D. 


Short Length Lumber 


When the bill comes in for lumber 
for the new chicken house there is 
always a feeling of dismay over the 
number of blocks which were fit only 
for firewood after the frame went up. 
Thrifty poultrymen will welcome the 
move of the lumber trade to utilize 
in the industries short lengths. Short 
lengths are produced because of 
crooks and tapers in the logs which 
must be cut out to maintain the grade 
of lumber. Utilization of this class of 
material will help the producer by 
bringing a price near the price of long 
lengths—will help the consumer by 
giving him lengths of convenient size 
at a price slightly less than the long 
lengths, and will prevent a waste of 
man power, since not only the blocks, 
but the labor of sawing is a waste. 

This is another example of little 





helps coming about through a move- 
ment to secure great savings. The need 
for savings in this case originating 





through the necessity of conserving 
our forces by eliminating waste of 
lumber. Not so many years ago there 
were no knock-down poultry coops, 
shipping crates and houses. The poul- 
tryman sawed and sweat and built and 
burned lumber for which he had paid 
by the foot. With co-operation of pro- 
ducer and consumer, before long the 
poultryman builder may be making his 
measurements for lumber with the 
precision that he measures a window 
for glass. The prejudice which some 
builders have against ready-cut build- 
ings will dic out, and a small part of 
the drain on our forces will be stopped 
with mutual profit—H. W. A. 


Tuberculosis In Chickens 


Tuberculosis in chickens is not a 
news subject. However, the danger of 
harboring tubercular chickens is not 
universally acknowledged. Until farm- 
ers are afraid of it, there will be 
tubercular flocks. One farmer’s wife 





showed yellowish-white spots some- 
what raised and convex, varying in 
size, she was tubercular. More than 
one hen’s spotted liver my wife has 
| thrown out, but I didn’t do anything 
about it. No more for me. Whatever 
it costs to get rid of tuberculosis, it’s 
cheap.” 

Present sanitary methods require 
keeping well rather than getting well. 
Don’t underestimate the importance 
to family health and fortune of healthy 
farm animals.—H. W. A. ; 





Do You Know the Answers? 


1. Is there any order about the 
wing moult? 

2. How large a business is the 
poultry business? 

3. How long does it take a flight 
feather to grow to maturity? 

4. What is an aid to feather grow- 
ing? 

5. How can one secure uniformity 
in flock mating? 





THE ANSWERS 
1. The flight feathers are moulted 
in pairs, beginning with the primary 
next to the axial feathers of the wing. 
2. See Wallace’s Farmer for June 





complains that, though their cattle and | 


hogs were condemned and their chick- 


ens were occasionally getting lame, | 
| more for each additional primary. 


losing the use of a wing and “going 
light,” her husband was indifferent. 
“A hen that ‘goes light’ dies,” he rea- 
soned. A sick hen won't lay, 
worry?” 

When she showed him livers stud- 
ded with tubercular nodules, he diag- 
nosed it as “liver trouble from over- 
eating.” 

I wish this brave poultryman could 
talk to an Iowa farmer now flat on 
his back from tuberculosis, scarcely 
moving a muscle so anxious is he to 
make his rest cure complete and get 
back to his farm work. “Milk from 
tubercular cows brought me _ here. 
I’m sure of that,” he said. “I know, 
too, that my chickens had tuberculo- 
sis. Doc. told me if the hen’s liver 


why | 


| 


a7. 

3. About six weeks for the primary 
feathers next to the axial feathers to 
be replaced, and about two weeks 

4. Bone meal, two ounces to a 
pound of mash. 

5. By using full brothers in the 
breeding pen. 


Moldy Mash 


Just now it is dry in the corn belt, 
but thunderstorms do occur. And it 
only takesS one wetting of the mash 
either in the feeders, mixing box or 
bag, to cause it to mold. Ground 
grain and mash mixtures mold very 
easily in warm weather. The resulting 
mold not only injures but frequently 
kills both growing chicks and mature 
fowls. Be sure you keep your poultry 





| mash dry and free of mold. 





IN THE PATH OF THE STORM 











Hail and wind damage to barn at Clements’ 























Hanson barn south of Low Moor, Clinton county, wrecked by wind 
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The Boundaries of Iowa’s 
Corn Kingdom 


SUL 








(Continued from page 6) 
area the per cent of land in corn is the 
lowest in the state. The farm land jn 
this northern strip is cut up by rough, 
hilly land and winding rivers. Here 
the corn fields are in small patches, 

Our corn map shows the main body 
of the Mississippi loess to have varions 
amounts of land in corn, giving a spo 
ted effect. This spotting is due tog 
similar spotting of individual  sojj 
types within the soil area. There are 
three major soil types found in the sgojj 
area, the Clinton, the Tama and the 
Muscatine silt loams. These soil types 
are mixed in the area. The Tama and 
the Muscatine silt loams are more pro 
ductive soils than the Clinton silt loam, 
We find therefore a lower per cent of 
land in corn wherever the Clinton silt 
loam is found. 

The southern loess is the last soil 
area. This soil area has a lower per 
cent of land in corn than any other. In 
this region there is a high per cent 
of non-tillable land, due to roughness, 
| consequently the per cent of land in 
corn is low. There is one exception to 
this generalization. On the river di- 
vides the land is flatter. Here the per 
cent of land in corn is comparatively 
high. An example of an area like this 
is the corner in Des Moines, Henry 
and Louisa counties. There is some 
good corn land in southern Iowa. 

This article has been written as an 
illustration of how the average farmer 
has adjusted his corn acreage to exist- 
ing natural conditions. The natural 
conditions we found important were 
topography, climate and soil. We mea- 
sured topography by the amount of till- 
able land. Climate includes such 
things as winds, temperature, rainfall 
and length of growing season. We 
measured differences in soil conditions 
by soil areas and the productive capac- 
ity of individual soil types. 








Farm Meeting Demands 
Haugen Bill 


ST 
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(Continued from page 6) 
Senator Caraway discussed the ben- 
efit of the McNary-Haugen bill to the 
southern cotton grower and declared 
that the working of the market situa- 
tion in 1926 not only took 2,500,000 
bales of surplus cotton from the farm- 
ers who grew them without giving a 
cent for this added production, but 
actually fined the farmers $300,000,000 
for producing the surplus bales: “The 
provisions of the McNary-Haugen bill, 
had it been a law, would have enabled 
the farmers to withdraw the surplus 
bales of cotton from the market, and 
he would have received $300,000,000 
more for the 15,000,000 he would have 
marketed than he actually did for the 
17,500,000 he did market.” 

The proposal for a substitute farm 
bill didn’t get a very warm reception 
by the conference. Charles Truax of 
Ohio expressed the view of the meet- 
ing when he said flatly that any offers 
of farm legislation which excluded the 
principles of the McNary-Haugen bill 
were merely 1928 campaign material. 

George Peek said that farmers 
should continue to support. their 
friends in congress, should send prop- 
erly instructed delegates to the na- 
tional conventions in 1928 and should 
“demand a president whose actions as 
well as his words entitle him to their 
confidence.” 

A continued alliance between the 
south and west was indicated by 
Congressman Charles Brand of Ohio, 
who said: “If a satisfactory measure 
doesn’t become, law at the next ses- 
sion of congress, the west and south, 
in my opinion, will be affiliated by 
mutual interest on not only the farm 
question but also the dry question, 
and the opposition to the republican 
party may be able to avail itself of 
this great opportunity.” Brand is him- 
| self a republican. 
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Delays in farming cost 
money. 













That’s why thousands 
of money-making 
farm owners guaran- 
tee dependable opera- 
tion of their trucks, 
tractors, stationary en- 
gines and other en- 
gine-driven farm 
equipment as well as 
their personal cars by 
installing Champion 
—the betterspark plug. 


And dependability is 
not the only benefit 
they enjoy—they also 
obtain maximum 
power, greater engine 
efficiency plus a not- 
able saving in gas 
and oil. 


Follow the lead of 
progressive farmown- 
ers and millions of 
motorists by making 
Championyourchoice. 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 

















Champion X— 


Exclusively for 


pew Bon.” trucks Champion— 
nd tractors— for trucks, tractors 
packed in the andcars other than 


60f 


Fords—and for all 


sta en; es 
—packed in the 


75¢ 














| torn quite a _ hole 





| seizing a door knob. 


| uncle was driving his new 








Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“The worst thing about a va- 
cation is that the fish take theirs 


| at the same time we do.” 








EMBARRASSED 


Mr. Brown and his wife arrived late -at 
a party, only to discover that when he 
had slipped on an icy pavement he had 


trousers. 
was deserted the wife asked him to come 
in there to see whether she couldn't fix 
it up temporarily for him with a pin. But 
the hole proved too large, and the maid 


on the knee of his | 
Since the ladies’ dressing-room | 








finally volunteered to stand watch at the | 
doorway to see that no one came in while | 


the wife went to work on hubby’s trous- 
ers with a borrowed needle and thread. 

The trousers were hastily taken off and 
the wife was busily at work, when loud 
voices were heard at the door, 
with the maid. 

“We must come in, maid,” insisted the 
voices. ‘“‘A lady has fainted. Quick, let 
us by.” 

Mr. Brown turned pale, panic-stricken, 
while the wife gazed hurriedly about the 
room. 

“Here, quick,” she said to her husband, * 
“Get into this closet, 
quick!” 

And quickly opening the door a bit, she 





arguing | 





shoved her husband thru and slammed 
it shut. 

In a moment, however, a terrific pound- 
ing started on the other side of the door. 

“Quick, Alice,”” came her husband's 
voice, “let me in, for heaven’s sake.” 

‘But the women are still here,’’ returned 
the wife. ‘“What’s your hur “n 

“Hang the women!” came back his | 
voice, accompanied by another frantic | 
thump. ‘I’m in the ballroom!” 





NOT FIT FOR PUBLICATION 
teacher 
assigned a composition to be written and 


Once in an English class the 


it had to contain 250 words. The next 
morning one little boy was asked to read 
his. This is what he had written: ‘My 
car one day 
and he had a puncture. The other 236 
words are not fit for publication.” 


JUST PLAIN DUMB 
“What sort of a chap is Jack, dear?’ 
“Well, when we were together last night 
the lights went out and he spent the rest 


of the evening repairing the fuse.” 


; night, 








| ning.” 





WILLING AT LEAST 

Mrs. Newlywed: “We are having a 
few friends in for a musical evening to- 
Bridget, and I’d like to have you 
do your best. 

Her Cook: “Sure, mum, I haven't sung 
for years, but you can put me down for 
‘Come Into the Garden, Maude.’ ”’ 


ORDERS ARE ORDERS 


Mother; ‘Why is baby crying?’’ 

Nurse (in next room): “He wants——’”’ 

Mother: “Well, give him what he 
wants.” 

The baby howls louder. 

Mother: “Why didn't you give him 
what he wanted?” 

Nurse: “I did. It was a wasp.” 

QUITE so 
Wife: “I’ve been in town shopping all 


afternoon, and just couldn’t get home in 


time.” a 
Hubby: “Looking for something for” 
nothing, I suppose?” 


Wife: ‘Well, I was looking for a birth- 
day present for you.” 


Mose: “Do you think you kin support 
my daughter?” 


j 


Rastus: “Ah suah do.” 
Mose: ‘“FEvah see her eat?” 


Rastus: “Ah suah has.” 
Mose: “Evah see her eat when no one 
was lookin’?” 


Wife: “TJ want to do some shopping 
today if the weather is nice. What is the 
forecast?” 

Husband (consulting paper): 
hurricane, tornado, thunder and 


“Rain, 
light- 
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McCormick - Deering | 
Manure Spreader and 


the 





The ‘Road to Farm Profit 


The old-fashioned ways that made money in farming 
before the war have gone by the board. Everything 
is changed. The man who sticks to the old ideas has 
a hard time of it nowadays. 


Yields must be increased, operations must be handled 
more efficiently, labor must be saved. Better equipment 
must produce bigger and better crops at lower costs—or 
there is little profit. 

First, fertility:must be put in the soil, and the scientific 
method is by McCormick-Deering Manure Spreader. The 
speed and ease with which fresh manure is handled and 
put evenly on the fields with this spreader encourages the 
full use of valuable fertility. 

You will like the design and build of the McCormick- 
Deering. It is light of draft, simple 
and strong, and does everything a 
good spreader should do. Low for 





Note these features: 


: ‘ ‘ . Auto Steer 
easy loading, with adjustments for . Front Wheels Track 
different manures and light or Many te = — | 
- ; : : r, ; le wo -otee aters 
heavy spreading. Built in two sizes. Wide Spread Spiral 


Note the features at right. Other 
machines handle crops; this ma- 
chine increases them. 

See this spreader at the McCor- 
mick-Deering dealer's store. 


Narrow Tread 
Self-Aligning Bearings 
Steel Main Frame 

. Six Feed Speeds 

. Positive Apron Drive 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606S. Michigan Ave. py Reman a Chicago, Ill. 


McCormick - Deering 


























REDUCE PUFFED ANKLES 


Absorbine reduces strained, puffy 
ankles, lymphangitis, poll evil, fistula, 
boils, swellings, Stops lameness and 
allays pain. Heals sores, cuts, bruises, 
boot chafes, Does not blister or re- 
move hair. Horse can be worked while 
treated, At druggists, or $2.50 poste 
paid. Describe your case for special 










ZL Now an easier, better, safer. surer 
My way to worm hogs and pigs Avoid the 
danger of hard dry canal capsules. 


Peters Balloon Capsules 


Are of soft. flexible gelatine, filled with liquid 
oie i et an Each ope 
to get 


instructions. Horse book 5-S free. washed down with water. 
Grateful user writes: ‘Have tried every- 











thing. After 3 applications of Absorbine, Gets 50 Peters Balloon Ca; 
found swelling gone. Thank you for the Patented Water Gun, Jaw 
oe recom: ad and full directions free with first order. 
a as Extra Capsules 10c each. Q 


ABSORBIN 


PETERS SERUM CO. 
101 Stock Yards The Petezs Family 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
Kansas City Mo. First Hog Serum producers 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 289 Lyman St., . Mass. 














RUNNING WATER WITHOUT WORK 


With a good Well and a good Windmill you can have all the water 
you want without work, worry or expense. Water from a_ well 
costs you nothing. The cost of an Auto-Oiled 

‘Aermotor is moderate. The expense for maintenance 
is so small that it need never be given a thought. 
An Aermotor runs in the lightest breeze. It will also 
At ag A work safely and steadily in the heavy winds. 

ae The Auto-Oiled -Aermotor is completely 
4) ~“24 self-oiling. The double gears run in oil in a 
tightly enclosed-gear case which~holds a year’s 
supply of oil. When the mill is running the oil 
circulates through every bearing. Every moving 
part is constantly and completely oiled. Friction 

rt and wear are practically eliminated. 

Auto-Oiled Aermotors have behind them a long record of successful 








operation. Their merits are known the world over. For further 
information write 

CHICAGO AERMOTOR CO. DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY DES MOINES OAKLAND Lis 





When writing to advertisers. please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 


















































NOTE — Unless otherwise stated 

l ss s stz , all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 































































































Lakes brand. More than 80,000 farmers 
are selling cream to creameries connected 
with the Land o’ Lakes organization. 
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Southwestern—Mil!ls County, July 15— 
Wheat harvest has commenced; prospect 
of very good crop. Corn very uneven and 
much of it a poor stand and needing rain 
very badly, as we had our last rain May 
6. Corn can not wait much longer and 
make much of a crop. I have 100 acres 
of barley which has stood the dry weather 
fairly well. Oats will be very light; many 
farmers will cut their oats for a hay crop. 
Potato crop is very light; extra early 
planted ones fairly good. I have sold $300 
worth from less than one acre.—George E. 
Bloomfield. 

Central—Webster County, July 15—The 
most of the corn is waist high and is 
growing right along in spite of the drouth. 
Early oats and barley are being cut now. 
They seem to be of good quality. Pas- 
tures are short. Some stock has to be 
fed. If it doesn’t rain soon, new seeding 
will be a failure. Corn 90 cents, oats 40 
cents, cream 40 cents.—Oscar Peterson. 

Southwestern—Mills County, July 15— 
Corn two weeks late; some fields showing 
the effects of dry weather. It is very un- 
even; fields may be seen in all sizes. Pas- 
tures very dry; some are very short, too. 
Threshing machines commencing to hum; 
wheat will be very good, but the yield of 
oats will be light and straw short. The 
dry weather has killed some of the clover 
seeded last spring. A general rain is much 
needed.—O. C. Cole. 

Southern—Union County, July 15—We 
had a good rain the 12th; it seems to have 
averaged a little less than an inch for the 
county. Corn is making good growth, but 
it is from one to three weeks behind nor- 
mal. About half of the small grain is in 
the shock. The oats are light, but about 
an average crop of wheat. Hay was rath- 
er light, but it was all put up in good 
shape. Pastures are drying up. The pros- 
pect for an apple crop is good; they seem 
to be staying on in fine shape.—Vernon 
Rayl. 

Northeastern—Chickasaw County, July 
15—It is the time of year when we try 
to do three jobs at once—corn plowing, 
oat harvest and haying. Some corn looks 
good, some never can make corn. Early- 


oats almost ready to cut; better than we | 


expected a month ago. MHaying in full 
swing. Some are losing their pigs with 
necro enteritis.—C. Laydon. 

Central—Grundy County, July 15—The 
weather has beén quite warm and corn 
made rapid progress; some still laying by; 
mostly done. Haying a thing of the past; 
some left to be cut for seed. Some grain 
being cut—fall wheat and one field of 
barley and early oats. A heavy wind 
Tuesday, with some hail, did considerable 
damage in a strip a mile wide and two 
and a half miles long. Corn may be some 
help; grain ruined. Not much rain with 
it. Pastures getting dry. Potatoes and 
gardens suffering. Not much fruit this 
year. Hogs doing well; some being shipped 
out. A few cattle on feed yet. No heat 
prostrations of stock, altho quite warm at 
times. Corn getting scarce; very little 
for sale at 87 cents. Flies bad on horses. 
Farm help plentiful.—Gus Treimer. 

South-Central—Madison County, July 15 
—We are still having very hot and dry 
weather; only a few light showers since 
the first of June. The pastures are dry 
enough to burn. The hay harvest is 
practically all over, with a good crop and 
quality of hay made possible by the rains 
of the early spring. Small grain is nearly 
all in the shock, and all indications point 
to a good yield of wheat, but late oats are 
not so good. Most of the corn is laid by, 
with some good fields and other fields are 
very late and very poor. We are in need 
of rain badly for the corn and pastures 
and gardens; some wells have gone dry.— 
C. J. Young. 


Eastern—Delaware County, July 8— 
Corn is doing well; the earliest fields are 
from one and a half to two feet high and 
the later fields range from that down to 
three or four inches. Sume has been cul- 
tivated four times and some only once. 
Corn plowing will continue later than 
usual this year. Oats are headed and 
show considerable smut. Potato bugs are 
plentiful. A good rain would be beneficial 
to oats, potatoes and garden stuff. Not 
much hay put up yet, but hayirfg will be 
general next week.—C. D. Hunt. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, July 15— 
No rain since June 13.° Getting dry. <A 
good rain would be welcome. Early oats 
beginning to turn; an over-supply of red 
rust. Corn doing well, but rain would 
help it. Barley looks like it would be a 
good crop. Pastures are brown, but have 


plenty of dry feed in them yet. More 
young colts than usual. Some vaccinat- 
ing being done against cholera. Some 


recrotie enteritis in pigs. Eggs 18 cents 
cash, butterfat for June 48 cents, oats 38 
to 40 cents, and corn according to the 
weather report, mostly up.—E. A. Mc- 
Millin. 

Central—Story County, July 14—Most 
corn is clean and doing well. Oat harvest 
is going on; some rust; much oats cut 
for hay, especially where a nurse crop. 


Light showers last night. Very dry. In- 
sect pests of all kinds very bad. Stock 


gets no rest from flies and mosquitoes. 
Fruit scarce. Gooseberries were a good 
crop, but blackberries and raspberries are 
drying up. Gardens badly in need of rain. 
Tomatoes late. Ear corn 81 cents, oats 38 
cents, hogs $8.70, sweet cream 44 cents, 
eggs 19 to 24 cents.—Mrs. E. O. Robinson. 

Southeastern—Lee County, July 14—We 
had one-fourth inch of rain the night of 
the 12th, but all crops here need more— 
the ground is so hard. Some farmers have 
begun cutting early sown oats. A few 
fields are fairly good, but most of the oats 
were sown late and are full of rust, and 
now the heat is preventing filling. Corn 
as a rule 
clean, but so small! Some is hardly two 
weeks old. Raspberries and blackberries 
nearly all dried up. Apples dropped bad- 
ty. The weather has been ideal for put- 
ting up hay; but it is getting too dry for 
pastures. Early potatoes are drying up, 
so we are using them and find a short 
crop.—F. H. Krebill. 

Southern—Ringgold County, July 15— 
Having warm weather and a good breeze. 
Had 1% inches of rain suly 12, which we 
very much needed. Corn is doing real 
well, but is very late. Only about half 
the oats can be harvested, as they are 
very short. Second crop of alfalfa being 


cut now. We need much more rain.— 
Monroe Newton. 
Eastern—Dubuque County, July 15— 


Everybody is busy in the hay field. There 
is a big crop and fine quality. Some corn 
plowing is not finished yet. Potatoes do 
not look good. The stand is very poor in 
many places. A good rain would be very 
helpful.—A. A. Hallett. 

Northwestern—Sioux County, July 15— 
Two weeks of hot weather has done much 
for the corn. Barley and rye harvest is 
progressing. Oats are short; some fields 
too short to be cut with a binder, it is 
feared. A good rain now would be ap- 
preciated. Early potatoes are a good crop. 
Eggs 20 cents, rye 90 cents, oats 44 cents, 
corn 90 cents, barley 85 cents. Much su- 
dan grass has been sown here.—Mrs. A. 
B. Maynard. 

Northwestern—Clay County, July 15— 
Weather hot, and still no rain for three 
weeks, and things are very dry. Oats 
seem to have suffered some. Many fields 
of oats are full of rust. Corn doing well 
and being laid by this week. Tame hay 
going up in fine shape, and a larger yield 


is of good color and mostly | 





than usual. Gardens drying up. Early 
potatoes past recall. A week or ten days 
before there will be any grain cut here. 
Cream 45 cents, eggs 19 cents.—G. W, 
Barnard. 

Northeastern—Howard County, July 16 
—Corn and small grain are surely making 
good growth for the last few hot days. 
Haying is in full swing; some new seeding 
is very heavy and old seeding is good. 
Pastures are getting somewhat short. We 
had a heavy rain last Monday night. We 
can stand some more moisture.—H. E. 
Wells, 

Southwestern—Montgomery County, July 
16—We are having lots of rain. ‘We have 
had two rains the past week of over an 
inch each time. Wheat is all cut and 
looks like 18 to 40 bushels per acre. Oats 
are not so good, and are so short that we 
almost had to pull them. Not very many 
cattle on feed. A few hogs to go yet, 
mostly old sows.—W. J. Adams. 

Central—Greene County, July 15—The 
farmers have ben busy with the harvest, 
and by the end of the week the early oats 
will all be in the shock. Several have 
threshed oats and report good quality and 
vield. A much needed and splendid rain 
fell here Tuesday night, adding consid- 
erable moisture to the fields and gardens. 
A heavier rain fell south of here. A few 
frequent rains will keep corn coming fine- 
ly, as it has made rapid progress the past 
few days. Eggs 19 and 20 cents, cream 38 
cents, heavy springs 20 cents, oats 38 
cents. Some hogs going to market. <A 
goodly number of Wallaces’ Farmer Serv- 
ice Bureau signs have been put up the 
last few weeks.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 

Northern—Butler County, July 16—We 
are having hot weather. Had a rain last 
Tuesday night that helped the crops and 


pastures. Corn coming finely. Haying is 
about all over. Oats rtpening fast. All 
livestock in good condition.—George J. 
Mayer. 


Western—Guthrie County, July 15—Two 
good showers this week, but a little late 
for the gardens and potatoes. Corn plow- 
ing finished: As a rule, the corn is of 
good color but small. Wheat, barley and 
early oats cut and will be a fair crop. The 
small crop of hay put in in nice condition. 
Help plentiful. Usual pig crop, but their 
health is not good.—Ellis Rogers. 

Central—Dallas County, July 15—A mod- 
erate rain this morning, the first for five 
weeks. Corn looking fair, but needs more 
moisture soon. Lots of straw, but only a 
fair crop of small grain. New seeding is 
very poor. Good crop of timothy; fair 
crop of clover and alfalfa. Threshing has 
just begun. Gardens need rain badly, es- 
pecially potatoes. Apples are falling bad- 
ly, due to dry weather. Pastures getting 
short.—H. C. Flint. 

Western—Sac County, July 165—We had 
two showers this week, which relieved 
drouthy conditions for the present. Bar- 
ley and early oat harvest will come next 
week, and medium oats in ten days or 
two weeks. Barley will make a fair yield, 
but the oats are a problem, as it all de- 
pends on the weather the next ten 
days. All small grain badiy rusted. Corn 
is doing fairly well, but is ten days to 
three weeks late. All laid by, with fields 
fairly clean. Most of the hay is harvested 
and has gone up in good shape. About an 
average crop. Pastures are greening since 
the rain.—C. A. P. 

Southern—Page County, July 16—A fme 
rain is now falling, which, with the one- 
inch that fell the first of the week, will be 
of great value to the corn and grass, but 
much of the new seeding is past redemp- 
tion. Wheat all cut and will be a fair 
yield and of fine quality. Oats mostly 
poor and indifferent; much of the oats 
too short to cut with binder. Threshing 
will begin next week. A good many farm- 


for 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—The men folks spend a busy afternoon in 


| ers buying corn. 
| among the spring pigs. 








“Pastures generally good. 





Quite a lot of necro 
Pastures burned 
dry, but now hope for their revival.—W. O. 
Kenagy. 


ILLINOIS 

Central—Montgomery County, July 14— 
Our floods stopped on June 20, and no 
rain since. Rain much needed. Much corn 
planted the last of June and up :to July 4. 
Biggest corn now almost knee high and on 
down. Lots of clods. Not near all intend- 
ed acreage planted, and much idle land. 
Some sowing soybeans; some plowing for 
wheat. Wheat all cut around ten days 
ago. Many making hay. Many fields of 
oats hardly worth cutting; red rust to top 
of heads. Corn and oats hurt worst with 
wet and dry weather. Meadows and pas- 
tures good. Some ground too dry to 
sprout soybeans.—Roy C. Cleary. 

Central—Macoupin County, July 14—We 
have had a nice half-inch of rain this 
morning, the first we have had for three 
weeks. I have never seen the corn crop 
looking as poor as it does now. Oats are 
very short. Wheat poor. Pastures good. 
Timothy meadows fine. No potatoes to 
speak of. Corn selling for $1, hens worth 
16 cents, eggs 21 cents.—C. J. Miller. 

Northern—De Kalb County, July 12— 
Weather warm during the day, but cool 
at night. Fine for small grain. Early oats 
and barley turning fast. Looks like fair 
crop. Corn ranges from six inches to two 
feet high. Not much two feet high. Most 
every one haying. Heavy crop. Lots of 
pigs. No cattle left on feed. Labor plen- 
tiful. Fruit of all kinds scarce. Not much 
building going on.—Jacob F. Willrett. 

Eastern—Champaign County, June 15— 
We had a fine rain the last two days. The 
ground was getting very dry. Corn is 
growing finely, but is two weeks to a 
month late. Early oats being cut. Wheat 
is a good crop. All hay crops good. Live- 
stock doing well. Corn 91 and 92 cents, 
oats 37 cents, wheat $1.25, eggs 20 cents, 
hogs $8.75 to $9.25.—A. M. Gale. 


MISSOURI 

Central—Moniteau County, July 15—No 
rain during wheat, oats and hay harvest. 
Ideal weather prevailing for the harvest- 
ing of the above crops. Clover and tim- 
othy hay extra good. Second cutting of 
alfalfa being started. Threshing will be 
in full swing in a few days. Wheat yields 
will be varied. No demand for pigs. Pas- 
tures in fair condition.—Wesley Kiesling. 

Northwestern—Andrew County, July 16 
—Corn mostly clean and laid by and has 
a good color. Two and one-half inches 
of rain this week, and 90 degrees of-heat 
is bringing the corn crop up to normal. 
Wheat in the shock and a few have al- 
ready threshed. Oat and hay harvest 
started this week. ‘Hay 100 per cent and 
oats 68. Since the rains corn has dropped 
a few cents. Hogs are up a dime. Wheat 
$1.25, oats 55 cents, hay $10, hens 15 cents, 
springs 20 cents, eggs 17 cents, cream 39 
cents. Pastures good, but flies are bad 
on stock. Farmers all hopeful since the 
rains.—J. W. Griggs. 

Northwestern—Atchison County, July 13 
—Corn growing well, but two weeks or 
more late. Stand is not good generally. 
Mostly fairly clean. Small grain short 
and oats so short that mower is used. 
Hay only fair. 
Small fruit was a good crop. Pig crop 
below normal. Most old corn has been 
marketed or being fed. Feeders have 
given 85 cents some time ago. Rain is 
needed for all late gardens and some very 
few early fields of corn that are tassel- 
ing. Not so many cattle were fed this 
year. Eggs and poultry low in price, as 
everywhere in the producing region.—T. 
B. Rankin. 

(Aeditional Crop Notes on page 21) 
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SLIM, YOU STICK ON THE 
JO®& TODAY, I'VE GOT BUSINESS 
IN TOWN THIS AFTERNOON! 
|AN‘SAY, DO you MIND IF 
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CAR? 











HUH! 1GOT SOME 
BUSINESS IN TOWN 
Too! 
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RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 











Ladies and gentlemen, greetings. How 
on earth can a radio critic criticize radio 
when his set is on strike? My set is that 
way just now, and after spending about 
eight hours on it I can get some weiré 
noises but very little radio. I have burnt 
my fingers with a soldering iron; T have 
tried everything I know, and still the set 
will not work. We expect company to- 
night, so of course the set acts this way 
just for spite. It’s always that way. 
After a wonderful night’s radio you boast 
to all your friends of what you got. To 
prove the truth of your statements you 
invite a man to hear the set do these 
wonderful things. Until that man comes 
in at the door, the set works beautifully; 
then it quits, and your friend thinks you're 
a —. 

The way to get really good radio is to 
sneak up on it when the set isn’t look- 


ing. Before it has had time to change its 
mind, it will give you some beautiful 
radio. I think it might be a good plan 


to blindfold oneself while tuning in, so 
that the darned thing won’t even suspect 
you are looking at it. The best radio I 
get is in my sleep. I dream of wonderful 


programs coming in from unheard-of dis- ; 


tances; I hear the most beautiful songs, 
the grandest music; I dance to exquisite 
strains, and—then I find in the morning 
that my battery is dead. 

This is being written on Sunday, so of 
course there is not a wide variety of pro- 
grams to choose from. Every Sunday at 
nine o'clock I tune in the service broad- 
cast by WOW. I wonder how many thou- 


sands listen to the Reverend R. Brown 
every week. His message is always de- 
livered with sincerity and fervor. What 


a godsend such services must be to many 
who are unable to go to church! 

Later in the morning I tune in Shenan- 
doah. In the daytime there is not so 
much intereference, and I can get KMA 
and KFNF clearly. I listen to them a 
good deal on Sunday, Put when night 
comes it’s good-bye Shenandoah, 

At noon the concert broadcast by 
and his gang comes in. ‘Today it was 
very good, probably better than usual, 
because my set was working only part of 
the time. That’s when I burnt my fin- 
gers. I was in such a hurry to get the 
rest of the program that I was clumsy. 
After Roxy, there was the WOC program. 
That is quite an institution in my house, 
and no Sunday seems complete without 
listening to a few songs for old folks. 

This week I have been traveling and 
have heard quite a lot of radio on other 
people’s sets. When Iam away from home 
JT visit every radio store I see and often 
call at a house with an aerial on it just 
to talk about radio and perhaps hear a 
tune. There is an oft-told story of a Lon- 
don bus driver who was given a day off. 
He had no work to do, so he spent the day 
sitting alongside the man who was driv- 
ing his bus while he was off. That’s me; 
never happy without radio and never hap- 
py unless I am grumbling about radio. 

I have been most fortunate lately in 
getting KOIL, Council Bluffs, and I should 
be very glad to hear from readers how 
they receive that station. KOIL gives a 
very comprehensive service to listeners; 
their programs are good, and the concert 
ensemble is always worth listening to. 

KMA, Shenandoah, has been coming in 
with more power, but still there is a very 
irritating whistle caused by some inter- 
fering station. I have received a lot of 
letters complaining that KMA has been 
more or less “killed.” It certainly seems 
a great pity. That station puts on good 
programs, gives good service and is evi- 
dently popular and wanted by many list- 
eners. 

This week I have heard a great variety. 
IT have listened to KOA (Municipal Band), 
WLW, WSAI and WJZ, and enjoyed the 
programs which were all of the “very 
good music order.” As much as anything, 
I enjoyed a solo on the mouth organ from 
WHO. I should not call it a mouth organ, 
but I can’t think of the high-falutin’ 
name for it. KWEKH, Shreveport, has 
given us some delightful music of a more 
popular style. WOC has not been quite 
so hard to get, and I have tuned in many 
Chicago stations. Altogether, I have had 
a lot of radio lately, and I still think the 
outlook is good. There are sore &pots in 


Roxy 


Iowa, but IT feel somehow that these will 
be healed. The Radio Commission is be- 
ing kept thoroly informed as to conditions 
and in their desire to serve the radio 
public they will probably see the neces- 
sity for making a few changes. I, for one, 
hope so. 

I want to hear the organ from WHT, 
Chicago. The “boss” has gone out, so I 


will try to tune it in before she gets back. 
If I had to learn to play any instrument, 
T should choose the organ. There is some- 
thing grand, solemn and soothing about 
organ music. 
On Sunday, 
the New York 


WHO will join 
broadcasting a 
from Toronto, 


July 24, 
chain in 
program 


big convention 
Canada. 

Radiophan signs off in a big hurry to 
find an organ. 
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No. Words No. Insertions 
1 2 3 4 

20 .cccccccccescees|$1.60 [$3.20 [$4.80 |$6.40 
een .36 | 5.04 | 6.72 
ES -6600000080sc00001 1008 1 Se) Bae 1 ae 
BB svvccceveccecceeel 100} BOG 1 Se 1 tae 
PE ccccvcceveeccesch AOb 1. CGk. 1 oie LT Tee 
25 , 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
26 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 
27 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 
28 4.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 
29 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 
30 4.80 | 7.20 | 9.60 

No advertisement for less than $1.60 | 


accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


WE RECOMMEND for investment, Iowa 
State College (Ames) Memorial Union 
first closed mortgage 
bonds, due 1929/38 
cent to 5.50 per cent. Write for descrip- 
tive circular. Harry H. Polk & Company, 
Equitable Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 
station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK © 


GERMAN Police 
with exceptionally 




















pups from sire and dam 
good breeding. The 
sire is a grandson of Grand Champion 
Norris of America. The dam’s breeding 
includes Champion Ajax, from Luzenburg, 
Ollie of the New York City police depart- 
ment, Blanka Von Sanstein, Nellie the 3d 
of the Palisade. For further information 
wire or write Dr. G. C. Smalldridge, Buf- 
falo Center, _ lows i. 
FOR SALE—German Police dogs; males, 
eighteen months, $40. German Police 
one Collie, even cross, males, six months, 
$8 each. Good rat dog, $5. Bernard Loy, 
Dunlap, Iowa. 

SHEPHBPRD pups; 
ing parents; males, 
make fine cattle dogs; 
anywhere. Elmer Isaksen, 

Minn, 
COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Farm raised black English 
Shepherd pups, from guaranteed heel- 
ing parents. Reasonably priced. Write to 
yerhard Wolter, _Hamburg, 1 Minn. 
KENTUCKY Red Bone Coonhound pups 
from purebred, good working p@rents; 
males, $8; females, $4. Frank W. Karnik, 
Route No. 2, Calmar, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Thoroughbred German Police 
pups; eligible to registration; wolf grays 
and blacks; four months old. Alton Pet- 
tit, Lone Rock, Iowa. 
PUPS—Satisfaction guaranteed; regis- 
tered Police, $12.50 and $15; Collie-Shep- 
herds, heelers with nerve; males, spayed 
females, $10; Bulls, $10; Fox Terriers, $8. 
Wilbur Day. Brighton. Iowa 
ENGLISH Bull pups; four months old; 
eolor, white and brindle; males, $5; 
guaranted to please. E. E. Swartzendru- 
ber, Manson, Iowa. 
REGISTERED German Police pups; three 
months old; wolf gray; males, $10; fe- 
males, $8. T. I. Satre, Stanhope, Iowa. 


SHEPHERD and Collie pups from pet 
stock; males, $4.50; females, $2.75. B.A. 
Strom, ‘Hector, Minn. 


FARM LANDS 


GEORGIA 














guaranteed from heel- 
$5.75; females, $3; 
shipped C. O. D. 
Springfield, 












































5% per cent gold | 
; priced to yield 5.19 per | 





FARM LANDS 





MISCELLANEOUS 








NORTH DAKOTA 
SOME choice, well improved Ransom 
ae North Dakota, land for sale 
cheap; terms reasonable; located in best 
farming area of North Dakota. For fur- 
ther information write Post Office Box 
No. D, Thomas, S. D 
WE HAVE an improved 160 acres, La 
Moure county, North Dakota; well lo- 
cated; good small buildings; good soil— 
corn, grain, alfalfa. Acquired on fore- 
closure. An exceptional bargain at $37.50 
racre. Write us for particulars. Ulland 
ortgage Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 


WISCONSIN 

HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


GOOD farm land in Minnesota, Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington or Ore- 
g£on; crop payment or easy terms, in 
some cases $1 an acre down; excellent 
chance to own your farm and let it pay 
itself. Also farms for rent. Low home- 
seekers’ fares. Free literature. Mention 
state. H. W. Byerly, 34 Northern Pacific 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
YOu, 3 Mr. Tenant Farmer, will never 
again have the opportunity to own your 
own farm home at the price and easy 
terms which the farmers’ own bank is 
now prepared to offer you—farms in North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan. Write for information, giving loca- 
tion and size of farm desired. Federal 
Land Bank, | Dept. 18, St. Paul, Minn. 


IMPROVED farms for rent in “Minnesota, 

North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Make a trip and see 
the growing crops. Cheap round-trip 
homeseekers’ tickets. Write for free books. 























E. C. Leedy, Dept. 907, Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 

LIVESTOCK 
AYRSHIRES 





FOR SALE—Apyrshire bull calf, born Dec. 
9, 1926; fine individual; great producers 
in pedigree; with application, $65; record- 


ed, $75. R. D. . Swain, Ogden, Iowa. 


BROWN SWISS 
HAVE some young registered Brown 
Swiss bulls for sale, four to eight 
months old, all sired by Carl Price. J. H. 
Schuett, Hull, Iowa. 


GUERNSEYS 

GUERNSEYS—Beautifully marked, prac- 

tically purebred heifers; well grown, 
good udders, bred for production and 
type; eight weeks old; tuberculin tested; 
shipped by express at little cost; $20 each, 

O. D. Wildwood Farms, 1092 James, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 

IF YOU want the best Guernsey or Hol- 

stein heifer calves, from heavy, rich 
milkers, write Edgewood Dairy Farms, 
Whitewater, Wis. 

HOLSTEINS 

FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 

and heifers at reasonable prices; 























tested. Glarner & Bringgold, West Con- 
cord, Minn. 
FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 


and heifers; carload lots or less; T. B. 
tested. Jones & Bringgold, West Con- 
cord, Minn. 

CARLOAD of purebred Holstein cows, 
bulls, heifers and calves for sale. Philip 
Lehner, Princeton, Wis 
JERSEYS 











GROW with southern Georgia; good lands; 
low prices still available. Write Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Quitman, Ga. 


IDAHO 
WILL trade excellent 40, modern house, 
ete., near Twin Falls, Idaho, for good 
land adjoining town with high school in 
northwest Iowa. B. M. Davies, Route 3, 
Twin Falls, Idaho. 


IOWA 











FOR SALE—A choice lot of 200 extra 
high grade Jersey cows and heifers. 

‘Proper color and in fine condition. Stephen 

A. Carr, Collins, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—Jerseys, 200 head of cows 
and heifers; the best I have ever owned, 

and priced to sell. Boyd Berdo, Wash- 

ington, Iowa. 

JERSEY bull, over year old, full blood 

- line, $75. Have papers for sire and dam. 

A. J. Shriver, Rinard, Iowa 











TWO farms for rent or sale. One of these 

farms has 70 acres, new modern house, 
running water, inside toilet, bath and 
electric lights thruout house, barn and all 
buildings; new barn with full basement. 
The other farm 
modern house except electric lights. These 
farms are nicely located for man and son 
or brothers who wish to exchange work. 
One two miles from town of three rail- 


adjeining has 100 acres, ° 





GOATS 

HIGH-GRADE registered Saanan goats 

for sale; three milkers fresh in June, 

one yearling doe kid, three spring does. 

Address, W. W. Coultas, West Lincoln 
Highway, De Kalb, Ill. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, $6.50 

















roads. Address L. W. Holley, Prole, Iowa, per bushel; scarified sweet clover, 95 

or $25 W. Thirty-nnith St., Des Moines, per cent pure, $4.50. Bags free. George 
Iowa. Gowman, Concordia, Kan. 

MISSOURI ALFALFA seed, brightest quality, hardy, 

TWO choice Missouri Ozark farms, 102 Idaho grown. Write for samples and 

and 120 acres; close to good railroad | Prices, De Kalb cogeey Agricultural As- 


town with markets, churches and schools; 
on federal highway No. 66; good buildings, 
good soil; priced right for quick sale to 
settle an estate. Frank W. Clyde, Phil- 
lipsburg, Mo. ; 





sociation, De Kalb, 

BUY genuine Grimm alfalfa and sweet 
clover seed for fall seeding, direct from 

Sam Bober, Newell, S&S. ts ef save 

money. 








| old-style single unit at $30. 


BUILDING MATERIAL 
WP SAVE farmers $100 per carload oq 


lumber, shingles, house bills; guaran 
teed grades; a shipment. Kenway 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 





CORN HARVESTER 
RICH MAN’S corn harvester, poor man’, 
price; only $25 with bundle tying at. 
tachment. Free catalog showing pictures 
of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan, 
FARM MACHINERY ~ 
ADVANCE-RUMBELY Oil-Pul, 25-50, in 
good shape; Avery separator, 42 by 60: 
Avery separator, 32 by 56 and 25 H. Pp. 
Advance-Rumely Thresher ready to go to 
work. Will sell cheap. Frank W. Karnik, 
Route No. 2, Calmar, Iowa 
HARNESS SUPPLIES 
1,000 genuine 32 oz. Brussell fly covers, 
100 inch to head, $1.50 each. Catalog 
free. Midway Harness Con 1957 Univer. 
sity Ave., St. Paul, Minn 
MILKING MACHINE 
TWO double unit new style -Perfection 
milkers, nearly new, $58 each; also one 
Address, 























| Eugene B. Hoyt, Oelwein, Iowa. 





son, Iowa; | 








___. MILKING MACHINE WANTED 


WANTED to buy, second-hand De Laval 
milking machine, in good shape. R, 
Garst, 405 Crocker Bldg., Des Moines, Ia, 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade- marks. 802 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 
MISCELLANEOUS 

CO-OPERATIVB chicks cost less. 

eration does it. All flocks state accredit- 
ed. Famous laying strains. Circular free, 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, S. C. Reds, 
Anconas, 7 cents; Barred and White 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, 8 cents; Rose 
Comb Reds, Buff Rocks, Silver Laced Wy- 
andottes, Buff Orpingtons, Black Minor- 
cas, 9 cents; White Orpingtons, 10 cents; 
White Langshans and White Minorcas, 11 
cents; heavy assorted, 7 cents; light as- 
sorted, 6 cents. Prompt live delivery guar- 
anteed; prepaid. Co-operative Hatchery, 
Chillicothe, Mo. 
NEW Prices—Quality chicks, accredited, 

100—Leghorns, $10; Barred Rocks, $11; 
Reds, White Rocks, ‘Wyandottes, Orping- 

















Co-op- 





tons, Anconas, $12; Brahmas, $15; as- 
sorted, $8; 100 per cent alive. Catalog 
free. Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, 
Missouri. 





(PUREBRED chicks from heavy laying 
flocks, per 100—Brown, Buff or White 
Leghorns, $7; Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Wy- 
andottes, Orpingtons, $8; assorted, $6.50; 
90 per cent alive, prepaid arrival, guaran- 
teed. Catalog. Order from this ad. Con- 
solidated Hatcheries, Columbia, Mo. 
THOUSANDS of chick buyers say Shinn 
chicks are better. Write for our free 
catalog and instructive poultry book and 
low prices. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 213, 
Greentop, Mo. 
MATHIS quality chicks; heavy layers; 
leading breeds; $5.40 hundred up. Cata- 
log free. Mathis Farms, Box 127, Par- 
sons, Kansas. 
BELL Chix are better. As low as $6.40. 


Catalog free. Gilbert L. Bell, Donnell- 
Box B. 




















PROTECTING LIVESTOCK AGAINST 
FLIES 


As a number of readers have inquired 
about cheap sprays for protecting cows 
and horses against flies, some recent rec- 
ommendations from the Missouri College 


of Agriculture may be of interest. 

The horn fly and stable fly give the 
most trouble and do the most damage. 
They are both blood sucking flies. The 
stable fly looks like the house fly and is 
most often seen along the legs of cattle 
and horses. It is the vicious bite of this 
fly that causes the cows to kick and 
stamp at milking time. The horn fly is 
usually seen on the head and back of 
the animal. Its greatest harm is done by 
its practice of sucking blood from the 
animals. 

The most promising means of control 
is the use of sprays that have odors re- 
pellent to flies. The following sprays 
have proved effective and can be mixed 
at home at small cost: 

One gallon of kerosene, one gallen of 
crude oil and one pound of flake naphtho- 
lene; or, 

Two gallons of used cylinder oil, drained 
from crankcase, and one pound of flake 
naphtholene, 

The spray (using any one of the fore- 
going recipes) should be put on lightly 
as a fine mist. Heavy applications may 
be injurious. Care should be taken to see 
that none of the spray gets into the milk. 
Dairy cows should be sprayed twice 2 
day, as the repellent odor of the spray is 
not lasting. An application once a day 


is sufficient for work stock, 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, July 22, 1927 








DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


POLAND CHINAS 
97—A. Harrington, Vail, Iowa. 
5—F. L. McKay, Ida Grove, Iowa. 
7—Sol Leonard, St. Joseph, Mo. 
s—Arch Anderson, St. Joseph, Mo. 
40—H. A. Wessels & Son, Creston, Ia. 
14—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa. 
18s—J. A. Friday, Murray, Iowa. 
19—C. C. Kish, Riverton, Iowa. 
223—Donald Van Vleet, Greenfield, Ia. 
CHESTER WHITES 
20—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 
95—C. A. Parkis, Greenfield, Iowa. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Oct. 1—Fred Taylor, What Cheer, Iowa. 
Oct. 11—Alvin Sunderman, Clarinda, Ia. 
Oct. 14—Messerschmidts & Son, Hedrick, 
lowa. 
Oct. 21—Waltz & Son, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Oct. 27—Ernst Bros., Marcus, lowa. 
Nov. 2—Ben Reimer, Clearfield, Iowa. 
Nov. 38—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 
Jlowa. 
Nov 7—Messerschmidt & Son, Hedrick, 
Jowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Aug. 9—Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa. 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Sept. 30—Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa. 

Oct. 1—Wm. Yahnke, Floris, Iowa. 

Oct. 4—John Thompson, Lake City, Iowa. 

Oct. 6—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 

Oct. 8—Thos. Armstrong, What Cheer, 
Towa. 


Oct. 11—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
1 


owa. 
Oct. 12—Leo Williams, New Sharon, Iowa. 
Oct. 15-—-A. B. Rice, Greenfield, Iowa. 
Oct. i8k—Artie Pence, Sigourney, Iowa. 
Oct. 25—Otis Taylor, Delta, Iowa. 
Feb. 8—B. A. Samuelson & Son, 
Iowa. 
Mar. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iow2. 





Kiron, 








FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELDMEN 


WALLACES’ 


FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. 


Guy L. Bush, Des Moines, lowa. 


The two men named above are look- 
ing after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send vour sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
died carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite you to take advantage of 
their services any time you desire. 
Tell us what you want, and they will 
help you to get it. Address all com- 
munications to 








Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Molnes, lowa 














. ° . 
Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
eee as late as Monday morning of the week of 
asue. 








Field Notes 


THE SHEETZ POLAND HERD COMING 
FINELY 


R. G. (Bob) Sheetz, of Keota, Iowa, has 
the best lot of pigs I have seen on his 
farm in recent years. Big, husky, heavy 
boned pigs. They are sired by Big Boy, 
by Black Pepper, and Black Smoke, by 
Robber’s Equal. Both of these boars are 
bred right, are good individuals and have 
Sired extra good pigs. R. G. Sheetz is 
always looking for herd stock to improve 
his herd, and whenever he buys a herd 
Sire, it is with the idea of improvement 
in his herd that he places that boar in 
his herd. A sale in October from this herd 
will give the farmers and stockmen an op- 
portunity of getting good seed stock.— 
Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


BUSBY HAS A LOT OF GOOD 
POLANDS 


H. E. Busby, of Washington, Iowa, has 
this year an exceptionally good bunch of 
Poland Chinas. These pigs have been in 
00d condition from birth and have made 
rapid gains every week. They have plen- 
ty of size, good type and are heavy boned 
and rugged. Most of the spring crop are 
Sired by the massive herd stre, The Em- 
peror, with a few litters by the young 
boar, The Conqueror, by In Memoriam. 
Few herds can show a better lot of pigs 
than can be seen on the Busby farm.— 
Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 

FULLMER BROS.’ POLAND HERD 

At Irving, Iowa, Fred and Lester Full- 
mer are developing a nice lot of Polands. 
Some 65 or 70 pigs, all showing the result 
of good care and careful feeding and mat- 
ing. One very promising litter of nine by 
c hoice Goods is being fitted for the fairs. 
The boys are good hog men, like the 














business, and are bound to succeed in 
their chosen work.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


B. A. SAMUELSON & SON 


A recent visit to Samuelsons’ found 
them disappointed over the loss of Big 
Perfection, but we found many high-class 
pigs left on the farm, sired by this good 
boar, that will keep his name on pedigrees 
for some time. This firm rarses good hogs 
and lots of them, maintaining their sow 
herd at a very high standard and raising 
the pigs under the most sanitary condi- 
tions. They spare no pains in producing 
the best for the Duroc breed. Wildfire 1st 
—the sire of many of their sows—is about 
as sound as it is possible for a boar to be 
with the finest set of legs and feet that 
we have seen. These sows are mated to 
Big Perfection, the boar recently lost, and 
Index Chief, the choice boar from the 
Arlie Anderson fall sale. The latter boar 
has proved himself a~good breeder and is 
looking fine. B. A. Samuelson & Son will 
have one of the top offerings for their 
October sale, and anyone interested in 





Durocs will do well to visit them. They 
live a few miles north of Kiron, Iowa.— 
Guy L. Bush, Adv. 

JOHNSON BROS. 

Johnson Bros., of Leslie, Iowa, well 
known Poland breeders and owners of 
Matador, the 1,1¢0-pound boar of show 
fame, are developing a fine bunch of 
spring pigs, mostly sired by Matador. 
There is also one Eureka litter, three Cy- 
nosure and two by Liberty, their new boar 
purchased of Andrew Holmes. He is an 


exceptionally smooth boar, sired by Major 


Orange, and shows promise of being one 
of the strong contenders in the shows. 
Johnson Bros. always drive out some 
good ones, and their pig crop is get- 
ting a very good start. Matador is 
popular as an individual and producer 


and because of his breeding his get will 
continue to be in demand.—Guy L. Bush, 


Adv. 
F. L. McKAY 
FE. L. McKay, located at Ida Grove, 
Towa, is growing out an extremely good 
bunch of pigs sired by Ethics, Major 
Orange, Big Revenue, Model Boy and 
others. They are a good, thrifty lot, be- 


the best of conditions. 
fevenue promises to be 
outstanding and a litter by Ethics also 
attracted our eye. F. L. has been in the 
business long enough that he appreciates 
the efforts necessary to produce the good 
ones, and he is going about it in a way to 
get it done.—Guy L. Bush. 
A. HARRINGTON & SONS 

While at Vail, Iowa, we called on Har- 
ringtons and found The Ethics about the 
keenest boar we have seen. We had been 


ing raised under 
The litter by Big 


influenced toward this boar by seeing 
several good litters sired by him on dif- 
ferent farms, and we were anxious to 
see the original. We found the boys 
with 135 spring pigs, which included a lit- 
ter by Black Hawk and The Answer. 


There were many good ones in the bunch 
and Poland breeders will do well to keep 
the herd in mind.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 





Fresh From the Country 











MISSOURI 

Northern—Adair County, July 
are having hot and dry weather. 
of the corm shows improvement. 
have corn that they have plowed five 
times. Most of the oats have been cut 
and were very light, being damaged by 
rust. Some have begun to put up hay. 
Some loss is reported in spring pigs. Corn 
being retailed at $1.25 per bushel at the 
elevator.—Earl J. Watkins. 


15—We 
Most 
Some 


MINNESOTA 
Central—Todd County, July 9—Rye is 
ripening fast and harvest will start in ten 
days. Barley and all other grain prom- 
ise a bumper crop. Haying is about com- 
pleted and the crop is in the barns. Very 





big crop, especially alfalfa. Farmers are 
buying considerable new machinery, not 
having bought much of late years. Re- 


turns just compiled show farmers of the 
county were paid $3,200,000 for butterfat 
in 1926. Eggs this week are 19 cents, hogs 
$9.50. County-wide campaign against nox- 
ious weeds under way.—Rudolph Lee. 
Southern—Martin County, July 15—Get- 


ting dry. Ground all large cracks in corn 
and oat fields. Some rain in the county 
this week, but very little. Harvesting 


rye crop; filled well. Corn two weeks late. 
Oats fair but late. Eggs 19 cents, butter- 
fat 45 to 50 cents.—M. H. Silcox. 

Southern—Lyon County, July 15—Heavy 
rain yesterday. A week of hot, showery 
weather has been great for corn. Best 
corn now about one week late. Small 
grain badly rusted. Rye harvest com- 
mences this week. Second crop alfalfa in 
bloom. One or two severe hail storms 
the first of the week across Lincoln, Lyon 
and Murray counties. Hay so plentiful 
that owners of wild hay land are unable 
to rent their land.—Chas. H. Carlson. 


KANSAS 


Southeastern—Crawford County, July 14 
—Wheat harvest started the 17th of June. 
Had a big rain the 20th that made the 
fields soft and delayed cutting. Most 
wheat got dead ripe. Threshing started 
July 5. Wheat is making 7 to 10 bushels. 
Heard of one piece making 20 and one 4 
bushels. Tests 51 to 56; 60-pound wheat 
$1.20. Two pieces of oats in this neigh- 
borhood were not cut. Oats are making 
5 to 16 bushels per acre and are light. 
Corn 90 cents to $1. We had no rain after 
June 20 until July 13, when it rained for 
twenty-four hours; got two inches of wa- 
ter. Ground was getting very hard. The 
weather has been hot and corn has made 





} 








a good growth; some is tasseling. This 
rain was fine on it. Prairie hay will be 
heavy.—H. L. Shaw. 


e INDIANA 

Eastern—Randolph County, July 15— 
We had a nice rain yesterday; it had been 
very dry. Corn is far below normal, but 
this rain may help it to catch up. Wheat 
is all cut and threshing will start next 
week. Oats are all out in head; late oats 
are a little short. It’s been too dry and 
hot for the alsike clover to fill. Pas- 
tures were getting short. The first com- 
bine thresher is to operate in the county 
this year. The price of hogs has raised 
the past two weeks.—Noel BE. Rickert. 





MOST CLOVER SEED PRODUCED BY 
FIRST, NOT SECOND, CROP 


Contrary to the general belief, results 
of seven years’ tests made by the college 
of agriculture of the University of Ilinois, 
in co-operation with the Illinois State 
Natural History show. that the 
production of red clover seed is highest 


when the first crop of clover is used for 
seed. It has long been the custom of 
farmers to use the first, or spring, crop 
of red clover for hay, and the second, or 
summer, crop for seed. 

Results of the tests are especially sig- 
nificant just now, in view of the fact that 
the shortage of red clover seed has turned 
the thoughts of many growers of red clo- 
ver to the possibility of producing seed 
during the current year. 

“Production of seed depends upon many 
factors which are being further exten- 
sively studied at the Illinois station,” J. 
H. Bigger, assistant entomologist of the 
Illinois State Natural History Survey, 
said. “It appears that pollination is one 
of the most important factors, and this is 
the point where the use of the first crop 
for seed production wins out over the 
other practices. This factor of pollina- 
tion is being carefully watched and a 
statement will be issued shortly as to the 
advisability of taking seed from the first 
crop this year.” 

The practice of using the first crop o? 
red clover for hay and the second for 
seed has been widely advocated by grow- 
ers and agronomists. Until very recent 
years it also has been approved by ento- 
mologists working with a knowledge of 
insects, pests and their life histories, but 
without the backing of experimental evi- 
dence. Four different methods of pro- 
cedure were used by the agricultural col- 
lege and the natural history survey in the 
tests to determine what cultural practice 
produces the most seed. 

The practice of using the second crop 


Survey, 


for seed, as is commonly done, ranked 
second to the use of the first crop for 
seed in the tests made during the past 


seven years. Single or double clipping in 
the spring for production of seed reduced 
the yields in these experiments. The tests 
were all made on the Urbana fields of the 
agricultural college. 


SHORTHORNS. 


SHORTHORN BULLS 
from the Mondamin Herd 


We offer several roans of exceptional individuality 
and of best Scotch breeding. Also one white bull of 
the Kilblean Beauty family. He is an exceptionally 
iow set beefy bull. These bulls are in spiendid con- 
dition and have recently passed the tuberculin test. 
Farm located on. paved highway, U. 8. 75, 11 miles 
from Sioux City 
HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 


POLLED SHORTHORKS 

















prod of 
the largest factor in dairy profit. 
Eighty per cent of the cows which 
have produced 1000 Ibs. or more 
of butterfat in a year are Holsteins. 
Write for literature 
Excension 


HOLSTEINCSFRIESIAN 


230 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 


4. 


An offering of very 
Morningside Holsteins 2) 07S 20. ne 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 34.87 Ib. 
Pietje Mapleerest Pontiac, and from dams that aver- 
age from 60 to 70 Ibs. of milk per day. Prices 
reasonable. Herd federal accredited. Address 
Ed. Bensink, (SiouxCo.) Mospers, lowa 











TAMNWORTHS 


Tamworth Show Litter 


Same breeding and as good a litter as we sold 
last year that won two firsts and four seconds 
at the lowa State Fair, and seven places at 
National Swine Show—including first and 
third in the boar class. They are priced to 
sell andif you want them you had better 
act at once. 


Fred Fillman, 





Dexter, lowa 





Pig Club pigs—a few sows for summer 
Tamworth farrow. Still one good boar to sell. 
J.J3.Newlin, )t mi.W. Johnston) Grimes, La. 





BAMPSHIERES 





Sows and Fall Gtlts bred for early 


HAMPSHIRE fall litters—good ones with lots of 


size, priced real cheap; also spring and fal! boars. 
C. A. Prentice, Sac City, lowa 





DUROC SERSEYS. 


Duroc Fall Boar Pigs 
Some outstanding pigs by WILDFIRE 1. first prize 
Des Moines winner. Sire and grandsire of champions. 
68 of his sons are heading purebred berds. Full par- 
ticulars on application to 
B. A. Samuelson & Son (Sac Co.) Kiron, Ia. 


Junior Yearling and Fall Sows 


bred to Great Colonel and The Snapper for September 
farrow. A few fall show boars left. Write or visit 
our herd. 

McKee Bros. 








Creston, leowa 


INDEX 


The Indicater of Durecs 
His pigs are developing into herd boar prospects. 
Other outstanding prospects among them a litter by 
Paviowa, champion sow of Illinois. 
Arlie Anderson, Bloomfield, Iowa 








P@LAND-CHINAS 


ee 


Hancherdale Polands — 


A few fine fall boars, from prolific strain. Also some 
choice fall and yearling sows, bred for fall pigs. 
Spring pigs either sex for sale. 

M. P. Hancher, 


20 Poland China Fall Sows 


for September ‘farrow, sired by Prince of Wales, a 
son of The Robber, and bred to The Reaper, and a 
Prince of Wales boar. Write or visit our berd. 

D. J. BURNS, . STUART, IOWA 


Big Type Poland Chinas 


Can spare bred sows for fall farrow. Top boar pigs 
by Ozark Advancer, High Columbian and Hi-Knight. 
Sow pigs of same breeding and equally as good. 


Priced right. 
A. W. Hasse, De Soto, Me. 











Rolfe, lowa. 











SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 





POLLED SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 


Young bulls offered. One, Premier Dale 24, 
very outstanding. No herd too goodforbim. Lord 
Barmpton, anda roan by Reformer, are of special 
value. Herd Accredited. Farm adjoins town. 

—.L. Ryon & Sons, Laurens, lowa 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


Two very choice roan bulls, 16 to 20 months old, of 
best Scotch breeding, suitsble to head pure-blood 
herds. Alsoanumber of good rugged bulls for the 
farmer trade. 

Ss. B. Mudseon 4 Gon, Rt.6, Knexville, Ia. 








Paramount Herd 


Fall sale October 18th. Breeding stock for sale at 
all times. Write us your needs. 
M. O. NOTZ, R.4 


Spotted Armistice 


FALL AND SPRING BOARS FOR SALE 
Alse a few gilts to farrow soon. Also spring trios, 
no relation. The best Jn spots. 

T. Mm. BAYDER, $ CRESTON, LOWA 


Creston, lowa 








YORESHIRES. 





Qua strictly choice young 
\) registered Percheron Mares 
to exchange for Black registered 
Percheron Stallions, coming two or 
three year olds; want choice 
colts. 


Fred Chandler, Rt. 7, Chariton, lowa 
FOR SALE 


One Percheron Stallion, two years old, by Maple 
Grove Eclipse. 

High-ciass Shropshire, Oxford, Hampshire, South- 
down and Ramboulilet ewes and rams in show 
condition. 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 











AUCTION EEERS 





GUY L. PETTITT, AUCTIONEEK 
I sell year after year for some of the best breeders. 
Write for dates. Bloomfield, Iows. 





YORKSHIRES 


From « nationally known herd—carry both quality 
and prestige. Fall pigs for sale, either sex, and a 
few summer boars. 


B. F. Davidsen, Menio, lows 





SHEEP. 


Shropshire Rams and Ewes 
with size and quality, heavy boned, 
heavy fleeced, shipped on approval. 
Dantel Leonard & Son. Corning, lowa, 
lowa's Pioneer Breeders 
and Importers. 


Shropshire Rams 


We have twenty well grown yearling rams that we 
are pricing right. They are well bred, with size and 


type that will please you. 
Lieyd F. Jones, Winterset, lowa 














POLAND CHINAS 





Our sow herd has been produced by three years of selection, having purchased 
at different times seme of the top sows of the breed as additions. We think 
they are good, and the boys inform us that there are many in the herd good 
enough to enter any of the shows. We are firm believers that the boar is half 
the herd but also believe that the sow herd must be equally as good to produce 


the tops. There will be some boars for the most 


and many 


discriminating 
gilts for foundation material. If interested, write H. A. Wessels & Sons, Creston, fa. 









































































































































You Can Al ways Depend on 
@olarine 


THE PERFECT MOTOR OIL 


No question about Polarine! Men throughout the ten states of 
the Middle West have learned that Polarine is the vight-oil for a 
tractor—that it’s a dependable product—always the same. 


For years men have depended on Polarine 
to take care of their tractors — to oil and 
protect every moving part of the engine — to 
avoid wear and prevent trouble and lengthen 
the life of the machine. 


Polarine is low in price but high in lubri- 
cating efficiency. Your tractor couldn’t run 
without lubricating oil of some kind. And 
Polarine is the kind—as thousands and thou- 
sands of farmers have discovered. 


Polarine is there—wherever and whenever it 
is needed—lubricating every part of the engine 
—cushioning every frictional surface with a 
tough film of oil—protecting every vital part. 
It’s good business to use Polarine. Polarine 
helps to reduce expenses — cuts down repair 


bills — enables your tractor to deliver the 
power you paid for— saves your hard- 
earned money! 


You can always depend on Polarine—any time 
—any place. The quality of Polarine never 
varies from one year’s end to another. Polarine 
is always the same. That word stands for oil 
of the highest quality. In the northern country 
of Minnesota, men are using Polarine exactly 
like that used in Southern Missouri. 


Polarine was made especially for your tractor 
— whatever make you own. Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) lubricating engineers 
studied the different types of tractors and 
developed a grade of Polarine to meet the 
exact needs of each type. The chart will tell 
you the grade to use. 


To get Best Results—change your motor oil at frequent intervals. 





For correct grade consult chart at Any Standard Oil Service Station. 





Standard Oil Company, 910 So. Michigan Avenue, ete 


{Indiana} 











